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MARCH OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 

Sons of the mountain heroes ! 
Wing the arrow, wield the brand, 
And save your native land : 

Invoking souls of deathless fame, 

On to the fight! with hearts of flame, 

And fired by high Llewelyn’s name, 
The tyrant’s power withstand ! 



















Shades of the mountain heroes ! 
Hover o'er the field of woe! 
And bless the avenging blow ! 
As stars within their distant spheres, 
To man’s adering eyes appear, 
All shining through the mist of years, 
Look from your hills of snow! 


Sons of the mountain heroes ! 
Rise like whirlwinds in your might! 
Be gods, and win the fight ! 

Our freedom and our hearths to keep, 

Let every vein in Cambria weep : 

Up, soldiers! up the mountain steep ! 
St. David and our right! 


THE VOWS OF MEN. 
BY T. H. BAYLY. 

Write on the sand when the tide is low, 
Seek the spot when the waters flow ; 
Whisper a name when the storm is heard, 
Pause that echo may catch the word : 
If what you wrote on the sand should last, 
If echo is heard mid the tempest’s blast, 
Then believe, and not tll then, 
There is truth in the vows of men! 
Throw arose on the stream at morn, 
Watch at eve for the flower’s return ; 
Drop in the ocean a golden grain, 
Hope ’twill shine on the shore again 
If the rose you again behold, 
If you gaze on your grain of gold,— 
Then believe, and not till then, 
There is truth in the vows of men 








THE SEA. 

BY A YOUNG GIRL 
Behold the ocean in its might ! 
Is there a nobler—finer sight ? 
What, in all nature, is so free, 
As the glorious bright blue sea, 
When, in a storm, its billows rise, 
Foaming and dashing towards the skies ? 
Or when, again, tis stillas sleep— 
The bright moon shining o'er the deep, 
Presents a sight so grand—so free— 
Each wave exclains—‘ Sweet Liberty !’ 


EEE 
SKETCHES ON THE SEINE. 

Sailing up the Seine, I gave way, like the Roman of old,* to my reflections. 
Behind me lay Havre instead of gina, and before me Honfleur instead of 
Megara; on my right was Tankerville for the Pirwus, and on my left the stiff and 
formal Meillerie did duty for Corinth ; and my reflections were as inferior in ten- 
ierness and sublimity to the philosopher as were the localities themselves to those 

old. I was thinking, then,that Fame seems almost as capricious in the | 
favours she bestows on great rivers as on great men. The Danube and the Rhine | 
have had their thousand bards, and the latter has recently been again immortalised | 

y a great writer; the Rhone, too, has become a familiar and household word, 

t not so the more reserved and delicate Seine. Travellers may have raved | 
about her retiring beauties in prose; but only one poet, I think, (an exquisite one, t) 
has mentioned her “clad in watchet weeds.’ Like many other noble streams, | 
sie wants the records of guilt to immortalise her; they are, in fact, the only sort | 

{ immortality which man can bestow; Nature's more quiet gifts of fertility, | 
beauty, and of grandeur, with the blessing of good attached to them, being over- 

wked. They do not interest the restless curiosity of the passer by: a river | 
which marks a battle-field is a far more interesting object than one which supplies | 
good salmon. 

Why is it ever thus that the storms and the invasions of man, or of nature, 
which alike carried devastation in their course, are carefully recorded ! nay, there | 

3 a sort of self-complacency in magnifying evils which have been, and may | 


’ 





again, avoided—while those whose gifts were blessings, are rep pel 


‘heir benefits are enjoyed, the givers unthought of, and unthanked. It is, I think, 
because fear is a more powerful cause of remembrance than gratitude. 
ian suffers, and may again suffer, he remembers the cause—mere selfishness 
makes him do so; but he enjoys the good presented, without troubling himself 

iquire the cause—it is there, and thatis sufficient. Gratitude is the sweetest, 
and, therefore, the briefest of all earthly sensations, and may be easily made op- 
Dressive ; how the mind revolts when reminded of past benefits, and feels it a re- 


proach—how easily, then, in a more general sense, may its very existence be un- | 


Known ' 


The Seine, on its first opening, certainly possesses rather a Circean character, 
for a startling sensation is felt by “the inquisitive traveller,” on beholding the 
“imcrons mast-heads of small vessels, rising up with a wild and forlorn look 
above the waters; the nameless tomb-stoues and monuments of those who, 
cauzht in the treacherous quicksands, slept there forever. The steam-voyager 

‘Voluntarily gives a glance at the tightness of his own boat, exults in the strength 
' her paddles, and—passes on. 

And then open, one after the other, all the hidden and softer beauties which 
‘ne Seine reveals, as one traces along her serpentine form. 
‘owering upwards from grassy slopes of the most rich and velvet green ; and, at 
‘mes, the hollow dells intervening, where the very air seems concentrated in cool- 
hess, and where the eye—for the eye has, too, its fatigues—delightedly Teposes 
‘om the sunny water; and there rise up the tall and slenderest poplars in rows, 
** in detached groups, like young creatures of beauty standing out lightly and 
gracefully for the dance, relieved from the dense crowd behind them. As the 
n narrows, the headlands become bolder, and appear, shutting out each turn- 

1 every fantastic form ; now in pyramidical shapes, and now in the very un- 
tions which the waves of the deluge might have left them when rolling back 

Tseas. At times, deep chasms and caves yawn open among the thunder- 
‘en crags, suggesting mysterious impressions of a Power exerted, and of an 

1 revolutions passed by. And then, could I forget those little tiny creeks 
1 nooks which expand themselves beneath, sheltered from all harm by the rocks 


— 
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1¢ famous letter of Servius Sulpicius to Czsaronth  eath of his d aughter 


lung 


| mated—and formed two erring human beings ! 
| come to light when the very names of the perpetrators are forgotten ; so does 


The pale grey rocks | 
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imminent above them, their little plats of turf so rich, so mossy, and so grassy ! 
just wide enought for fairies to hold their moonlight revels on, while the most tiny 
poplars,’ shooting up there so slim, and so delicately formed, seemed planted by 
their hands ; their faint rustlings, as the breeze died away among tlfem, and the 
crisping water rippling against their mossy embankments, the only sounds heard 
among these sweetest of sylvan solitudes. 

No—to the Rhine and the Danube be assigned the sublimer beauties ; but for 
delicacy of proportion, and for harmonies of a softer, and a more drawing attrac- 
tion, be the palm accorded to this cabinet picture of nature. 

Nor does it want its many legends; many of which have, I doubt not, been re- 
tailed. But there is one, a record of truth, attached to the ruined towers of 
Chateau Tankerville, which I know, from a peculiar circumstance, has not been 
told by any tourist or annualist whatsoever. It is ofa striking character, and would 
“2 perhaps a more powerful subject for the poet than even ‘* The Prisoner of 

ton. 

During those middle ages, when might was right, and when gold and the falsest 
vision of honour were the only idols worshipped, the name of Hugh de Tanker- 
ville ranked high among the chivalry of his day. That he was powerful and 
wealthy, the extent of his ruined castle well testifies ; and that man was more 
savage then than now in his more polished state, and that woman leaned then, as 
now, to the weaker side of the heart, this record affords a terrible example? 

Perhaps the name of Clotilde must have been a theme for beauty, even in those 
days when personal attraction was frequently the sole cause which laid so many 
lances in rest; certain it is that her exceeding beauty won the heart, or flattered 
the pride, of this powerful chieftain, who succeeded in obtaining her from her 
guardians or parents, (her consent, it would seem by the sequel, being the last 
thing considered,) and in carrying her down from the gay world to the savage soli- 
tudes of Tankerville. 

If, as doubtless she was, of a gay temperament, the change must have been 
trying ; the clang of the sea-fowl for the touch of the harp, and the dull mo- 
notonous sound of the waters, for the applauses of shouting multitudes. But 
this life could not have lasted very long. Unfortunately for her, her first lover, to 
whom, it would seem, she had plighted herself, of course secretly, found out her 
abode, and, disguised as a minstrel, not only obtained entrance into Tankerville, 
but completely succeeded in lulling every suspicion of the watchful baron. The 
dames of that age had perhaps more virtue, but less circumspeétion, than at pre- 
sent, for opportunity was rarely given as a temptation ; shut up in strong fortalices 
during the better half of their lives, they were untried—here was almost a solitary 
exception; she forgot the insuperable bar which had risen between them, and 
dared to love again, 

The tale was hinted to the baron: his fury may be imagined but not described. 
It would seem that the fact surpassed his belief—that his own eyes must be wit- 
ness of the infidelity of the one, and the madness of the other. He feigned, 
therefore, a journey; and so entirely deceived his frail but lovely lady, that she 
fancied herself never more secure from intrusion than in those moments when the 
very suppressed breathing of the listening avenger might have been heard in the 
rootn—when the very and nt_of their dreadfal death was settled. 

His eyes could not deceive him, that lis vengeance was premeditated is evi- 
dent by the refinement of thought which it must have required—otherwise, nature 
and choking passion must have sacrificed them on the spot. 

They were instantly seized and bound in his presence ; the despair of the one, 
and the execrations of the other, being unheard by him whose word was law, 
whose will only was his god ; and they were dragged down to the lowest dungeon 
of the castle, himself following them. There they beheld two iron stakes driven 
into the earth, a chain, half way down, being attached to each of them. The 
erring lover was bound to the one, his speechless and unfortunate victim to the 
other, the chain, by a refinement of cruelty, being made of that exact length, tat 
they could approach close to each other, but without touching. 


The savage tyrant then bid them note, that the small arched door opening on 
the back, (and through which they had so often passed to their rendezvous,) was 





| recently walled up, so that their cries would be unheard—that their punishment 


was, to be fixed there until starved to death—food being displayed just without 
their reach! and that their bones should lie where they then stood, and be for 
ever unburied. 

Who can imagine their war of feelings within and without, as when, being 
stunned with this dreadful sentence, which cut off all hope, they were restored to 
their hearing by the retreating footsteps, and the hard locks and bolts drawing 
for ever upon them! 

Centuries on centuries rolled away: and the baron’s line, and his castle, fol- 
lowing the irrevocable laws of change and time, sank into ruins. Our late era 
even approached, in which an English traveller, straying on that unfrequented 
beach, observed, while wandering among the vaults of the chateau, a small door 
walled up, but the stones uncemented, and scarcely supporting each other. The 
traveller's curiosity prevailed: he forced his way through the half mantling bush- 
wood, and overthrowing the stones, he entered into a small dungeon-vault. From 
the ground, in the centre, rose two iron stakes, each placed opposite the other, 
with fragments of chains hanging from them, half eaten by rust, and at the foot of 
each stake was gathered a small portion of white dust, and intermingled with them, 
pieces which were discovered to be parts of a skull ;—and these were once ant- 
Even so does the tale of murder 


the earth reveal the deeds of the secret man of blood. ; 
The legend was indeed preserved : but it was this traveller who illustrated its 
truth; now, it may be known to every villager of Tankerville: the guilt of the 


When | unfortunate pair is revived again, which else had been buried and forgotten with 
a] ‘ “ 


| the million of similar cases ; but here, their punishment has cancelled it on earth 
| as in heaven. 

When I heard this tale, and from a high authority, I could not help throwing 
| myself into the far-off moment of their last bours. I pictured to myself the first 
| fond bursts of regret, and of passionate tenderness—the afterwards slowly com- 
| mencing languor from the exhaustion of body and of mind—and then, as the still 
clinging hope utterly failed them, the wild remorse—ending in the execrations 
| perhaps of the one, and in the unanswering despair of the other—until the strug- 
| gles of both became feeble, and, at length—silent: the little span of existence 
given them for good or for evil, past for ever ! 





| 
. 
| Tf you wish to concentrate at a glance, all that is grand and great in the outlines 
| of a gothic cathedral, and all that is harmonious also in its mmutest detail ; if you 
| love to feel those impressions, pensive yet not melancholy, which their solemnly 
| rising fronts, like venerable prophets, convey: their yawning windows, where 
the very light is only admitted to fone with its character ; their walls wrought in- 
to the tracery of an ancient mossy forest (which gave their idea) with all its in- 
numerable’twining leaves, its hollow arches, and its dim lanes or aisles, which 
time has hued with autumnal tints of the mellowest softness, a network of light 
and shade, but all harmonising and blending into each other—and all this, em- 
bodied, and rising before you as silently as an exhalation from the earth, and yet 
the monument of ages ;—and if records add an intereat—if the tide of English 
warlike peers that once thronged through that door to see their own king crowned 
also king of France—and if the bravest of the brave who laid their bones there, 
in expectation of the last trump to wake them, confident that their sons would be 
able to keep what their own good swords had wen ; if these can inspire, then is 
the cathedral of Rouen, to an Englishman, one of the most interesting and 
awakening sights in the world. 

Impressed with such sentiments, I found myself standing, and with no irreve- 
rent feeling, above the graves of such men as Robert, King of. Normandy, and 
the stone beneath which was deposited the lion heart of Richard; the effigy of 


the king being destroyed Ly the fep.tics of the revelution. Who, indeed, could 
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| look without an intense feeling of interest on the spot beneath which was laid 


the heart of the most redoubted warrior that ever laid lance in rest !—of the man 
who rode singly along the line of 300,000 Saracens, nor could find one who 
would answer to his challenge for single combat—so affirms his contempo- 
rary historan, De Joinville, whom Gibbon follows, asking, “Am I writing ro- 
mance or history?” I thought of the rough faces which must have thronged 
round, and have looked down into the vault on that day; the soldiers’ pride mixed 
with their egret. Here also I saw another unique and impressive monument 
erected by (he famous Diana of Poictiers, to the memory of her husband, Louis 
de Brasiere,and probably designed by her. He is represented in three different 
stages of his life; a child in his mother’s arms—a warrior on his war-horse— 
and a corpse in hisshroud! The groups were, no doubt, designed to impress ou 
the beholder the briefness and the vanity of life; they must have told on all 
who ay beheld the monument; the marble is as expressively wrought as the 
moral. 

While Iwas feeling the solemn silence that settled along the cloistered aisles, 
and all the teligion of the place, making me walk as softly as if the dead really 
could be awakened, an effect occurred which alone could add an additional inte- 
rest. The un was setting, and its last rays fell full on the great oriel window, 
filled up with saints drawn to the size and the truth of life. How solemn and 
almost glori¢us was their appearance, as the last red light shone behind them, 
throwing out, and revivifying all their freshest colours !—they seemed arrayed in 
glory, and ring to a beatified existence. I turned, and looked far—far down 
the long arched aisles steeped in a melluwing gloom, and I immediately felt how 
those gorgeous lines of Milton were realised. I saw indeed 

‘The high embowéd roof 

With antique pillars, massive proof : 

And storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light !” 
I did not even wish for the organ, for, though grand and overpowering, as perhaps 
it might have been, at that moment, the feeling I had of the solemn and of the 
beauti/ul could not have been enlarged, it would only have been broken in on ; 
for I felt as if I were looking on some holy vision, and as if I saw the old 
patrarchs walking visibly, as they once’did, in their spiritual light around them ; 
and when, at length, that earthlier light faded away, I felt as if I were left alone 
in the church, so vivid was the creation of my imagination. g 

I turned back, to lingera few minutes before the fine altar-place, and to call 
the past before me. I pictured Henry V., crowned here, the king of France, as 
of England, looking confident in himself, and in all his peers thronging around 
him, not robed in state, but clad in the dinted armour which they had worn at 
Agincourt. The coronation of Henry VI. too soon followed, that noble tree 
being cut down in its strength. I drew the half timid and anxious features of 
the almost infant, whispered to and encouraged by the archbishops behind him ; 
the thoughtful and careful face of the Duke of Bedford on the one hand, and the 





war-worn features of redoubted Salisbury on the other, with the look of half- 
pride and half-detiance which he might throw roufid the aisles and galleries of 
the cathedral, Si!od with Goubtful friends and scarcely-concealed enemies, his 
men-at-arms in the body of the church. The scene shifted: and I saw the en- 
thusiastic Joan of Arc borne along the tides of the multitude, and devoting her- 
self before that same altar to her country. Her prayers were not heard; the 
time was not arrived ; there might have been a weakness in her private life, bu 

surely the woman was forgotten in the camp and in the field! Thwarted, re- 
pulsed, and driven out of Rouen, one can imagine the fury of the soldiery when, 
in a sally, she was taken, one can imagine also, the immense moral influence 
her presence had on the French army, but nothing can wash out the stain of her 
cruel death. If the regent could not have prevented, he should, at least, have 
protested against the deed; perhaps he did, for where was there a more wise or 
conscientious leader? but who shall narrate the truth !—all is past—a long, half- 
forgotten dream ! 

Certain it is, from that day, the English cause declined; a slow malady cat 
ried off the regent, and another succeeded to his place wholly inefficient. The 
Earl of Salisbury was killed by an accident; and when he whose very 
name was a terror to the French soldiery of that day, the Earl of Talbot was 
slain, the contest might be said to be ended. Let me pause a moment on the 
last action of that redoubted soldier. Ill supplied, and unreinforced, in despite 
of urgent messengers, by the narrow jealousy of the new regent, he was com- 
pelled to make good his retreat to Rouen, from (if I remember rightly) the little 
town of Crotoy; when in the midst of his march, he found himself suddenly 
surrounded with the whole French army of twenty-three thousand men. His 
little band of veterans, recently joined by a few recruits, and by many stray 
knights, who sought his standard from the renown which his deeds had acquired, 
scarcely amounted to three thousand men. He had scarce time to drive afew 
stakes in the ground to shelter his archers from the rush of the horse, before the 
French army were upon them, headed by Charles and the Duke of Burgundy. 
Animated by the presence, and each man, as it were, under the eye of his re- 
nowned leader, the English rushed on to the charge, shouting the well-known 
war-cry of “ The Talbot !”—and so irresistible was their first shock, and so des- 
perate the energy of their despair, that the French, unsupported by such stimu- 
lants, wavered, and were broken, and the arrows falling as thick and as fast as 
hail, drove bacx the horse reeling among them. At that instant, ‘Talbot motion- 
ed for Sir John Fastolffe to charge in with his line of reserve to scatter the alrea- 
dy flying enemy ; when he, suddenly seized with a dastardly panic, and not hav- 
ing struck one stroke, fled with his immediate followers. The veterans in front, 
seeing themselves deserted by their own countrymen, and, as they thought 
treacherously, wavered ; the French instantly rallied, pursued, in their turn, those 
flying, and surrounding the little band of Talbot, rode in, or cut them down in 
their places, exhausted as they were with the fight of three hours. The only 
man of note who escaped was Sir Thomas Lucy, proclaiming to the regent that 
the last sight he saw was Talbot speared through the back by a man-at-arms, fall- 
ing on a heap of the enemy which he had slain. ’ 

The outward appearance of this noble speciman of chivalry is represented as 
not flattering; short and thick-set, with great breadth of shoulders, and a figure 
slightly deformed, as our third King Richard. He was the idol of the Englieh 
men-at arms of that day, and his truly military character may be best inferred 
by the boisterous motto which Froissart assures us was carved on the blade of 
his huge two-handed sword— ' 

‘« Pro vincere inimicos meos !” 

I think I remember once seeing his monument in the garden of a private house 
at Caen. But when the days of chivalry are remembered, and when knights, 
real and imaginary, are brought forward, and invested with every attribute to win 
on the imagination of the reader, what apology is necessary for raking up from 
the dust of time and oblivion the undoubted deeds of a champion who was once 
the pride of England and the terror of her enemies? Were I a romance-writer, 
which [ am not, and never shall be, there is no time I would rather choose to 
illustrate than under Henry the Fifth and Sixth, the brief bot glorious reign of 
the English in France—what a splendid stage—what a host of characters! 








ANIMAL MAGNETISM IN LONDON iN 1837. 


| Qur readers are, perhaps, aware that the Mesmerian controversy, after an m- 
| terval of nearly forty years, has revived again with the greatest bitterness in 


France. A great change, certainly for the better, has taken place in the phi- 
| losophy of animal magnetism. Instead of being brought forward as something 
| altogether supernatural, and setting all reasoning and experience at defiance, it 
| now comes before us as a science founded upon natural laws; gathering round it 
| new proofs the more closely it 1s examined, and substantiating its claim to ~ 
\ considegad the greatest blessing ever vouchsafed to mankind. In Paris the ad- 
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vocates of the doctrine were so numerous and so distinguished in their profession, 
that it was impossible to pass over its claims in silence. Men of science and 
jiterature—surgeons and physicians of the highest eminence—declared that ani- 
mal magnetism was not the dream of a madman, as it had formerly been consi- 
dered, nor the trick of an impostor. ‘They professed a belief im its virtues, 
and introduced it into their practice. On this the medical section of the French 
Royal Academy of Sciences thought it necessary to interfere, and appointed a 
committee, under the presidency of Bourdois de la Motte, to make enquines on 
she subject, and report to them the result of their labours. This duty was in- 
trusted to men of the most unprejudiced opinions—some of them had given a 
cursory attention to the claims advanced by the magnetizers, and considered | 
them unfounded ;—others had been impressed with too great a contempt for any 
thing so wild and startling on its first announcement, to consider it serDusly at 
all,—and notone member of the committee had compromised himself by having 
written er spoken one syllable in support of the new doctrine. Another thing 
which weighed with them, and with most of the thinking men in Europe, was the 
decided reports against the system of Mesmer delivered to the Academy of 
Sciences and the Society of Physicians in the year 1784. From their decisions 
there appeared to be no appeal, or, at least, most people considered thenselves 
justified in making no farther enquiry after the researches of such men 3s Ben- | 
yamin Franklin, Le Roi, Bailly, De Bori, and Lavoisier. Many circumstances, | 
however, were advanced in explanation of this verdict. Some of the canmittee | 
are alleged to have been unwell, and not to have attended the meetings; and all | 
were prejudiced, from the beginning, against the introducer of the novel system. 
Mesmer undoubtedly gave great ground for suspicions. His accessaries—such as 
darkened rooms and hidden music—looked more like the aids of a travelling 
conjuror, than the accompaniments of a true science; and the boldress with 
which his discoveries were promulgated, as also the pecuniary success wih which 
t hey were rewarded, armed against him the pride and the personal interests of the 
professional gentlemen by whom he was to be judged. The committee of 1831 | 
resolved to keep themselves as much as possible unbiassed by the assertions of 

the contending parties, and to examine into the subject for themselves. ‘The 

result of their labours, long and patiently pursued, and of their experiments, to 

which it seems impossible for any deception to have had access, is a revort con- 

firming the claims of animal magnetism inthe most ample manner. This report 

is ably drawn up, and is probably in the hands of a great many of our readers, as 

it has been translated, upwards of three years ago, by Mr. J. C. Colquhoin. 

We do not propose to take any farther notice of that work, as it wil be per- 
ceived it has been frequently alluded to in the English report, which we ire happy 
to have been able to obtain. This report was not intended for publication—and 
we are indebted to the kindness of the President of the scientific secticn of the 
Association for the original paper as read at the general meeting. We owe the 
members of the committee an apology for venturing to print the account of their 
proceedings without their direct sanction, but we know they will pardcn the li- 
werty we allow ourselves in consideration of the interests of science. Mr. 
Brown, their eloquent and ingenious secretary, will also, we are persuaded, accord 
us his forgiveness for using his very talented report. It is not often thit a phi- 
fosopher, who has the genius to conduct a scientific examination, has atthe same 
time the power of describing it so well. 

The Metropolitan Joint Stock Medical, Scientific, and Literary Assocation has 
not been long established. But we may venture to observe, that 1o body of 
men have done more for the furtherance of the ends for which they are associa- 
ted than the eminent individuals who compose this society. We wil not par- 
ticularize any names, nor institute a comparison between their labours and those 
of the chartered body of the physicians, or of any other institution. We merely | 
wish to record our high opinion of the usefulness of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion as a schoolof philosophical enquiry, and as an uncempromising advocate of 
the truth. Where societies of longer standing, and reposing on the respect of | 
the public and the strength of their own characters, have abstained, perhaps too | 
guardedly from interfering with the new discoveries in medicine or science, the | 
Metropolitan Association has eagerly rushed forward, and hailed with geneous 
warmth the appearance of any novelty. Its honorary diplomas to Dr. Morison, | 
the discoverer of the vegetable pill, and to Dr. Turnbull, for his profound treati- 
ses on the virtues of Veratria, attest its readiness to pay honour to disinterested 
skill, wherever it may be found. Its medal to the philosophical gentleman who 
has established his reputation by an essay, containing proofs of the unity of the 
body, shows no less zeal in rewarding metaphysical distinction, than its former 
proceedings had displayed for the encouragement of medical utility. 

It is not, therefore, to be doubted that, on the first re-appearance of the Mes- | 
merian Philosophy, its advent was warmly welcomed by the Association. Al- | 
jusion was made to it, so long ago as 1830, in a very luminous paper by the late 
Mr. St John Long. But other topics of absorbing interest at home occupied too 
much of the attention of the scientific world to allow the subject to be prosecuted | 
at that time. At intervals, however, the magnetic theory has incidentally been | 
introduced in the discussions arising at the quarterly meetings ; but no formal | 
proposition to enquire into it fullyand completely was submitted to the Associa- | 
tion till the beginning of this year. Tho public, however, seemed to take little 
interest in the matter till about two months ago, when the arrival in London of | 
Baron Dupotet, the principal professor of animal magnetism in Paris, was an | 
nounced in the mewspapers. An invitation was published by the Baron to any 
gentleman who desired instruetion in the doctrines of animal magnetism, to visit | 
him any day, between two and three, at his house in Maddox street, Hanover | 
Square. Before laying the more scientific report of Mr. Brown, as read at the | 
last meeting of the Metropolitan Association, before our readers, we may be 
allowed to describe a visit which we paid to the Baron in compliance with his | 
invitation. On entering the room, No. 8, Maddox-street, we saw a party of | 
twelve or thirteen gentlemen standing on the floor. Baron Dupotet, a man of | 
very prepossessing appearance, with fine dark intelligent eyes, was seated in front | 
of a gentleman who had offered himself fer experiment. After keeping the | 
points of their thumbs together for some time, till the temperature of both was 
the same, the Baron pressed his hands ou the patient’$ shoulders, and passed 
lightly over his arms till their hands again touched. He repeated this two or | 
three times, and then spreading forth his hand with the fingers closed, he moved 
it gently, with a downward motion, over the patient’s face, at about two inches 
distance from his nose. He then continued the waving action of the hand down 
the stomach and legs, and having finished the whole length of the body, returned | 
to the brow. This was continued for nearly a quarter of an hour, and the patient | 
persisted in saying he experienced nochange. At last, however, he seemed to feel | 
some of the effects the Baron had foretold ; his colour dissappeared, and he confes- 
sed that his heart beat in a way he had never experienced before. The Baron in- 
creased his manipulation with renewed activity, and shortly told us he had ac- 
quired a certain degree of influence over the patient, which a few more days of 
the magnetic operation would complete. He now stood up and informed us that 
the attraction established between himself and his patient was already so great, 
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that 1t would be impossible for the magnetized to resist following him to what 
ever partof the room he went He then, in five or six long deliberate steps, 
proceeded to the lobby at the top of the stairs, looking round all the time at the , 


patient, who struggled with himself 
and cried out for us to hold him, or 
strong chain! 


for some time, but yielded to the influence, 
he must follow, as if he were dragged by a 
As the gentleman appeared considerably excited, the Baron did 
not think it right to carry the experiment any farther. Some of the company 
being extremely anxious to see the effect of magnetism upon a somnambulist, the 
Baron introduced his domestic Julie, and made her sit down on the sofa. Julie 

seems a quiet, simple peasant, of about forty years of age, not good-looking, and | 
rather fat, but withal of a prepossessing appearance, and very modest retiring man- 
ners. After a few minutes’ conversation with several of the spectators, in answer 
to whose questions she said she had not been in good health, but felt herself 
greatly benefitted by the Baron's treatment, the experiment was begun. Standing 
about three feet from the sofa, the Baron stretched forth his hand, and kept 
waving it downwards all along her face and body. In a few minutes Julie’s eyes 
began to close, her head nodded as if in the beginning of slumber, and, at the 
end of less than five minutes, herchin fell upon her breast, and she was in a pro- 
found sleep. To outward appearance the sleep was natural and calm; thebreath 
came tranquilly, and she seemed unconscious of every noise. The Baron ad- | 
dressed her, and to all his questions she replied immediately, but remained dumb | 
when spoken to by any one else. As we were told that it needed to be put in 

magnetic ‘rapport’ with Julie, in order to have any conversation, we offered 

to undergo the process. Our hand was placed in Julie’s, which closed strongly 

and firmly on it, with a gradually iners asing pressure, till at last it fairly assumed | 
what is called the magnetic grip. We now addressed the fair sleeper, and told | 
her we had a headach, and asked her how it was to be cured. She said by taking 

castor oil, and eating chicken-broth. ‘The broth was to be composed of half a 

chicken, two carrots, and a quarter of a pound of barley. A gentleman now | 
endeavoured to separate our hands, but the wrath of the somnambulist was roused, 
her veius swelled with passion, and a perseverance in 
throw) her into hysterics. Large qu 

without producing the least effe: 


the attempt would have | 
antiues of snuff were put into her nose 
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covered it, and exclaiming ‘* Awake! awake!”’ presented Julie to the company, 
looking as simple and unconcerned as when she first came into the room. She 
said she was quite unconscious of all that had passed, and would scarcely be- 
lieve she had taken any snuff, and had no recollection of the chicken-broth and 
the castor oil. In all this there was no apparent desire to do any thing in an un- 
derband way. Every thing was fair and open, and the Baron in all his opera- 
tions followed the suggestions of any one who chose to offer them. The rod 
was pointed to the nose in perfect silence, without a word having been said which 
could let Julie know what was about to be done. Noises were made at her ear 
enough to produce a start on the stoutest nerves without effect, and however pre- 
judiced may be the observer, it must be confessed that if there is not something 
extraordinary in magnetism itself, there is something very wonderful indeed in 
Julie’s acting. 

We now proceed, without farther preface, to the remarkable paper of Mr. 
Brown. 

“Ata meeting of Metropolitan Joint Stock Medical, Scientific, and Literary 
Association, held in the hall of the Hygean College, on Thursday, 27th July, 
the state of animal magnetism was called on for his report. Mr. Brown read as 
follows -— ' 

‘ Gentlemen—Before entering on the subject which you committed to our in- 
vestigation, permit me to express my regret that your committee were deprived 
of the assistance of several distinguished individuals whose names you put upon 
i It adds to our regret on this occasion, that the reason of withdrawal ad- 
vanced by some of them appears little consonant with the spirit of enquiry which 
ought to distinguish a philosophical mind. Dr. Belluomini and Dr. Quin, whose 
celebrity as practitioners of the Hahnemanac system of medicine, attests at 
once their talent and respectability, refused to belong to the committee, and as- 
signed as their reason that the very enquiry into a system so strange and unsup- 
ported, was an encouragement to quackery and imposture. Dr. Granville also, 
whose fame extends from the snows of Petersburgh to the watering-places of 
Germany, refused his co-operation to your committee, though without giving any 
reason for his refusal. With diminished numbers, therefore, but undiminished 
anxiety to discover the truth, we proceeded to our task. In all our investiga 
tions we took for our guide the course of examination pursued by the medical 
committee on the same subject in Paris. And in this, as we had the invaluable 
advantage of the presence in London of the same operator who bears so promi- 
nent a share in their recorded experiments—we allude to M. le Baron Dupotet— 
we had little more to do than to verify the cases recorded by our foreign prede- 
cessors. But besides the Baron Dupotet, we had likewise the great assistance 
of the celebrated German professor of the same science, Dr. Von Schurke of 
Vienna, whose contemporaneous presence in this city we cannot help considering 
as almost a providential arrangement by which our deductions are established be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt. 

“ Adopting the point at which the French committee arrived as that at which 
we should commence our verification, we took the four following divisions (in the 
120th page of the English translation of their Report) as the groundwork of all 
our enquiries :-— 

‘1. Magnetism has no effect upon persons in a state of sound health, nor 
upon some diseased persons. 

2. In others its effects are slight. 

“3. These effects are sometimes produced by ennui, by monotony, by the im- 
agination. 

“4, We have seen them developed independently of these last causes, most 
probably as the effects of magnetism alone. 

‘The first of these we shall pass over very slightly, as there is little worthy of 
being noticed when no sensible results are produced. Your reporter submitted 
himself frequently to the operation, and had the patience to sit nearly an hour 
without motion—perusing a newspaper—and during the manipulation experienced 
no kind of effect, though the ennui of his position, and the absolute silence he 
had recommended to be observed, might have been very capable of producing 
sleep. Dr. Von Schurke of Vienna determined to make an experiment on a per- 
son in still more robust health than your reporter; and for that purpose proceed- 
ed, in company with three members of the cbmmittee, to a hotel kept by Mr. 
Thomas Cribb, the chainpion of the English prize-ring. It may perhaps appear 
somewhat below the dignity of philosophy to frequent such a locality ; aud a less 
entire devotion to truth than that we hope is entertained by your committee, might 
prompt us to bury in silence the painful result of this experiment. Dr. Von 
Schurke placed himself in front of a very stout, ruddy-faced man, who was 
smoking a long pipe, and drinking a combination of gin and sugar in hot water ; 
and without giving any notice of his intention, proceeded with the magnetic 
manipulations. He laid his hands on the gentleman's shoulders, enjoining him at 
the same time to be silent, and, after passing down to his fingers, applied his 
thumb to that of the patient, and allowed the remaining fingers to rest on the 
back of the patient’shands. There were many other persons in the apartment, 
who looked on with considerable surprise. Dr. Von Schurke having established 





a community of heat between the thumbs, drew out his hand, and let it fall gently 
along the line of the patient’s face. We sat round watching the effect. The 
patient gazed most earnestly on all the proceedings of Dr. Von Schurke, but made 
no remark. When, however, the manipulation had continued some time, the pa- 
tient having finished his pipe laid it on the table, and buttoned up his coat. Dr. 
Von Schurke proceeded with redoubled zeal, and waved his hand faster than ever 
about half an inch from the patient’s nose. But when the Doctor was about to | 
return, by means of the dorsal manipulation, to the patient’s shoulders, the gen- 
tleman sprang up in a furious access of passion, and seizing the nose of Dr. Von 
Schurke between his finger and thumb, squeezed it till the Doctor roared out for 
commiseration, in the greatest corporeal pain. The patient, however, did not 
listen to his cries; but dragging him by the nose to the door, opened it, and ap 
plying the point of his great toe to the extremity of the os coccygis of Dr. Von 
Schurke, lifted him half-way across the street with the power of the impulse, and 
Applying, in the same manner, his finger to the nasal | 
excrescence of Mr. Moat, one of the most active members of your committee, | 
he went through the same process, with the exception of the kick, the absence | 
of which he supplied by a slap with the open hand upon the pit of the stomach, 

which caused Mr. Moat to eject all the food he had eaten during the day. In the 
mean time your reporter was happy enough to discover a back way, by which, in 
the company of Dr. Jephson of Leamington (another member of your commit- 
tee), by clambering over several walls, he effected his escape 





In all succeeding 


| meetings of your committee, Dr. Von Schurke has been accommodated with an 


air cushion to his chair, and has worn sticking-plaster over his nose, which was 
Mr. Moat has not again made his appearance, 


being convinced that, along with his breakfast and lunch, he vomited a large por- 
tion of his intestines 


But leaving this and several other experiments, which produced no magnetic 
results whatever, we go on to those cases in which we perceived, though in a 
slight degree, the presence of the magnetic power. But here again our remarks 
shall be very cursory, as we are not certain that the effects produced were altogether 
unaccountable On some other hypothesis. According to the plan we had laid 
down, we referred to the English translation of the Parisian Report; and at page | 
122 we found two or three instances stated of the pulse having been reduced 
inany beats by the manipulation, and on one or two occasions headach (cephalal- 
gia) and a nervous pain (neuralgia) being sensibly dimmished. In order to verify 
these effects, we saw several persons magnetised who were suffering from rheu- 
matic pains. In one instance, on the third day, the pain removed from the shoul- | 

e clbow—on another, the Baron manipulated a person labouring under | 
toothach, while her tooth was being exiracted by the dentist, after which there | 
was no recurrence of the twinges. The case, however, in which the strongest 
effect was produced, without being decidedly magnetic, was the following :—A 
gentleman, who had travelled all the way from Exeter on the outside of the mail, | 
arrived at about eleven o’clock at night, ina house where Dr. Von Schurke was | 

The gentleman complained of headach and fatigue, and the Doctor | 


} recommended him a broiled chicken, with some hot potatoes, a pint of Burton | 


ale, and two glasses of warm brandy and water. Hethen made him lie down on | 
the sofa and began his manipulations ; and in about two minutes and a half, the 
tnagnetic powcr was so great that the gentleman fell sound asleep, and, on waking 
next morning, had no remains of his headach 

“The third resolution of the French Report is, ‘The effects are frequently 
produced by ennui, by monotony, by the imagination.’ ; 

‘With regard to the two former causes we made various experiments, which 
corroborated them in the most ample manner. We availed ourselves of a public 
meeting, at which the celebrated Mr. Joseph Hume and various others were ex 
pected to address the assembly. Dr. Von Schurke placed himself in the gallery, 
and proceeded to magnetise the whole of the crowded meeting. Before Mr 
Hume had spoken twenty minutes, the ennui and monotony, in combination with 
the magnetic influence, produced the effects stated inthe French report. There | 
was universa! drowsiness and inattention, which ended, in ten minutes more, ina 











} 
t; pins were stuck into her arms and legs with- | profound sleep. And to prove that these were not entirely the effects of magne- | 
out being noticed, an 1 it secned impossible to make the slighest impression on her | sin, but of the causes specified above, there were two gentlemen in the assem- | 
st nses in any oy. Phe Baron released our hand, and after a few more w avings | blage perfectly deaf, who kept their eyes open the whole time 
pry ye bai epcoay er to open he r eyes ; ji h, moment the lids were lifted, | uw e wish to be perfectly accurate in every thing we advance, and think it | 
ke hief ; i sat Ane wpe ~~ pywai is, and void Of a. expression A hand- | Tight to * ate explicitly whatare the conditions—as state d both by Baron Dupotet | 
erchief was suddenly waved clo<c t em, but she did not wink, nor was there | and Dr. Von Schurke—of the magnetic influence. ‘The first condition is, that 
any movement in the pup Afters endeavours to produce some movement | 1 mM if s mpress his wh tind with a strong desire to n ignetize ; 
bY striking with great fore: t 1 of the iris, the Baron ordered her to | an e se co n Is, tl the recipient shall impress his inind with a 
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é rossways before her face, < ! tearing aside something that | ses of t erties, and by a strong voluntary ¢ ejects a 
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confidence, offered to set fire to his own house. 
nanimously refused. 


| setting fire to the river Thames. 


portion of them through the external skin. He maintains that the same manipu- 
lations, if unaccompanied by a powerful wish to magnetize, would be perfectly 
ineffective; and that in cases where the will is strong enough, it needs no inter- 
vention of the external organs to render itself perceptible, but can produce its ef- 
fects at adistance from the patient in another room, and even in a different quarter 
of the world. ‘This will more properly come under the fourth head, to which we 
now proceed. : : : 

«Baron Dupotet, having much occupation, in conjunction with Dr. Eliotson 
(one of your committee), in endeavouring to effect a cure on a person who had 
lost both bis legs by a fall from a lofty building, proposed that the committee 
should be divided,—one portion confining its observations to his experiments, and 
the other to those of Dr. Von Schurke. Your reporter rejoiced to be of the 
latter number. Baron Dupotet having stated, as the groundwork of the doctrine, 
that the magnetic power existed in exact proportion to the nervous energy and 
strength of will in the magnetizer, your reporter could not for a moment doubt 
that Dr. Von Schurke had a preponderance over his Parisian rival, as his nervous 
energy is prodigious, and his power of will almost superhuman. From Dr. Eliot- 
son your committee received a report, signed by his colleagues, containing the fol- 
lowing results :-— 

“ Patrick Mulhooly, hod-carrier, aged 27, had fallen from a four-story house in 
October last, and received such severe injuries in both his legs that they were 
amputated on the following day. Since then he had been totally unable to walk 
without crutches, or some support in the shape of wooden limbs, into which the 
stumps of the knees were ingeniously fixed. Baron Dupotet's first object was to 
draw as great a flow of blood as possible to the extremities, in order that a ten- 
dency downwards might be created, to be made available in the farther course of 
the cure. Accordingly, he magnetized Mulhooly on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of 
July, and on the fourth sitting succeeded in throwing him into a state of somnam- 
bulism. On the 14th of July the extraordinary effects of this treatment began 
to develope themselves. Slight excrescences, similar iu form to very young 
radishes, protruded from the end of the limb, the glow of health returned to the 
cicatrix of the wound, and the intellect, imagination, and memory of the patient 
were increased in a most astonishing degree. Daron Dupotet asserted that while 
in this state of somnambulism Mulhooly possessed all the faculties of any person 
with whom he was put in magnetic ‘rapport,’ and proposed, as a proof of this, 
that some gentleman peculiarly skilled in any walk of science or literature, should 
join hands with him, and ask what questions he chose. Dr. Hamilton Roe, who 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with the Seraphic language, submitted to the 
experiment, and having taken his hand, addressed hin in the unknown tongue. 
To the amazement of every one present Mulhooly conversed in it with the ut- 
most fluency. The only limit to the satisfaction of the company was, that from 
the unfortunate circumstance of Dr. Roe not being himself in a state of mag- 
netism, he could not understand the replies of the somnambulist. But the com- 
mittee having been informed that several apostles and seven angels had recently 
arrived atthe New Church near Oxford Street, one of Cloud’s omnibuses was 
sent to bring them to the scene of the experiment. In a short time the twelve 
apostles and all the angels arrived in the conveyance, sixteen inside and three out. 
One of the angels, a native of Tipperary, undertook to interpret the replies 
of Mulhooly, and the branch of your committee present at this case comes to 
the unanimous conclusion that the assertion of Baron Dupotet is verified by the 
result. 

“Dr. Roe having asked in the unknown tongue, ‘ Who am I?’ Mulhooly an- 
swered, ‘ochan yeerab rothoval oy!’ which the angel interpreted to mean, ‘a 
pillar of the elect’; upon which the Doctor professed himself satisfied, and said it 
was the truth. 

‘* At another sitting the excrescences, originally so small, had assumed the ap- 
pearance of well defined toes,—a heel and sole were afterwards developed, and 
at the eleventh sitting the cure was completed. The celebrated dancer, Made- 
moiselle Taglioni, having been invited to enter into magnetic ‘ rapport’ with Mul- 
hooly, touched his hand, and then fixing a thread round the patient’s thumb, held 
it, at the other extremity of the room. She then lifted up one of her graceful 
feet, and holding it out on a level with her breast, spun round with the velocity 
of a gig-wheel—Mulhooly unconsciously imitated every attitude, and seemed even 
to have a greater power over his limbs than the beautiful sylph herself. 

Your reporter now begs to direct your attention to the proceedings at which he 
was personally present, which were conducted by Dr. Von Schurke. A few 
wors in explanation of those points in which this professor differs from Baron 
Dupotet are necessary to the complete understanding of what is to follow. When 
we use the expression, ‘ differs,’ we mean not that there is any disagreement be- 
tween these two philosophers, but that Dre Von Schurke practises in a higher de- 
partment of the science than the Baron, and pursues a different mode of experi- 
ment. In the English translation, to which we have so repeatedly referred, are 
found many statements of the applicability of animal magnetism to other beings 
than man ; to inanimate objects, and even to the elements. The assertion of such 
propositions is certainly startling ; but after the strange effects of this system, of 
which you have already heard a description, you will not be deterred from accom- 
panying your committee in its enquiry into the validity of these extraordinary 
claims. With regard then to the efficacy of magnetism on the lower animals, 
we proceed to relate the experiments which were made on the blue-nosed Jeco, 
in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Mr. Simpson, a celebrated lecturer on the 
necessity of teaching infants logarithms, allowed himself to be put in ‘ rapport’ 
with the Joco, which instantly commenced a lecture on the subject of education, 
from which Mr. Simpson, with the noble simplicity of humble genius, confesses 
he derived many valuable hints for nis future exhibitions. There was a splendour 
of diction and a refinement of illustration in the discourse of the Joco, which 
evidently owed their origin to the magnetic affinity which it enjoyed with the dis- 
tinguished orator. An ass was afterwards put in ‘rapport’ with a gentleman of 
the name of Grote, and immediately delivered a speech in favour of the ballot, 
which brought tears into the eyes of the whole committee. 

* * * * * * 

* The day on which this occurred was Monday, the 24th of July, which, your 
committee begs to remind you, was the most stormy day we have met with for 
many years, as had been foretold by our distinguished colleague, Francis Moore, 
physician and Almanac maker. Availing itself of this circumstance, your coin- 
mittee proceeded, along with Dr. Von Schurke, to the top of the Monument on 
Fish Street Hill. Having arrived there, and finding the wind most propitious for 


| the experiment, the magnetizer looked the north wind fixedly in the face, till it 


was evidently overcome, and veered olf a little to the eastward, as if to avoid the 
influence. At last, however, the whole compass was so completely saturated with 
the energy, that it was as obedient as a well-disciplined servant. The success of 
these two experiments produced so strong an effect on your committee, that a 
strong desire was expressed to see the power of magnetisin exercised on the most 
fierce and indomitable of the elements—the element of fire One of our col- 
leagues, Mr. Wakley, who had for a long time doubted, was now thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of Dr. Von Schurke’s pretensions, and, as a proof of his 
But this generous offer was mag- 
As, however, your committee found itself so near the Man- 


; Slon-house, it took the liberty of calling on the Lord Mayor, who, with the noble 


devotion to science worthy of the chief magistrate of the greatest city in this or 
any other world, immediately, on ascertaining our wish to have a conflagration on 
a large scale, deputed Alderman Wood to enable us to make our experiments, by 
The worthy Alderman, by some process known 
only to himself, excited the combustibility of that majestic stream, and soon pro- 
duced one blaze of flame from Blackwall up to Westminster Bridge. High rose 
the spiral columns of the destroying fire, and cast a glare against the sky that 
inade the cerulean heaven Jurid and red as the vast concave of hell at the Surrey 
Theatre. The genius of destruction seemed to ride the smoky whirlwind, and 
direct the ruddy storm towards the steam boats at Tower Stairs. All was agony, 
and grief, and wo, and ejaculations, and despair. Your committee was itself cast 
into a state of prodigious perplexity. But Dr. Von Schurke impressed the angry 
billows of thick rolling flames with such amass of magnetic energy that in one 
instant the conflagration ceased, and the eloquent alderman was found coughing 
and sputtering, half-choked with the smoke he himself had been the means of 
raising. Your committee feels assured that after this it is needless to go on. 
Your reporter, therefore, reverts to the French Medical Report, so often quoted, 
and in the name of his colleagues begs to express his full concurrence in every 
one of its conclusions. The result, in fact, is irresistible to every logically con- 
stituted mind, that if one of the claims of magnetism is well-founded, the others 
are equally so. For we believe it to be one of the plainest rules in investigations 
of this nature, that an equal degree of evidence has a right to an equal degree of 
belief, without reference to the absolute credibility of the thing in dispute. Thus, 
if the same men who depose to the efficacy of magnetism, to the extent of set- 
ting to sleep—of endowing with the power of reading without the organs of sight 
—of seeing the colour and shape of the viscera of those with whom the mague- 
tized is put in ‘rapport ’—how weak, how unphilosophical would it be to refuse 
belief to matters supported by the same testimony, however unnatural they may 
appear ! ‘“'Tueocritus Brown.” 


ae 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the Alinon of Sept. 16.) 
CHAPTER XIII. 
‘Far be it from me to wish to ar noy you, my son,”’ said Father Mathias, as 
with difficulty he kept pace with the rapid strides of Philip, who was now within 
narter of a mile of his home; but stili recollect that this is but a transitory 


world, and that much time has elapsed since you quitted this spot For that 
| reason I would fain desire you, if possible, to check these bounding aspirations 
ifier happiness, these joyful anticipations in which you have indulged since we 
itted the vessel. I hope and trust in the me rey of God, that all will be rig! 
ithat in a few minutes, you will be in f 


the arms of your much-loved wife; ! 
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still in proportion as you allow your ho 
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—. ~ - raised, so will you inevitably have 
_ disappointme ushing we were told that there has 
been a dreadful visitation in this land, and death la victi 
pm ath may not have spared a victim so 

« Let us haste on, Father,” replied Philip. 
pense becomes more dreadful.” 

Philip increased his speed, leaving the old man to follow him: } i 

| : yed at 

the bridge and wooden gate. It was then about "cl ia'dlin Yasonlien 
they had crossed the Scheldt at the dawn of a Cre enter te 

Philip observed that the lower shutters were still closed: “ 
been up and stirring before this,”’ thought he, i 
the door. It was not fastened. Philip en 


the kitchen ; he pushed open the door, and beheld a maid servant leanin 
her chair in a profound sleep. Before he had time to go in and eke ten 
he heard a voice at the top of the stairs, which said, “ Marie, is that the doctor !” 

Philip waited no longer ; in three bounds he was on the landing-place above 
and brushing by the person who had spoken, he opened the door of Amine's 
room. 

A floating wick in a tumbler of oil gave but a faint and glimmering light - 
curtains of the bed were drawn, and by the side was nieding a figure wih ho 
well known to Philip—that of Father Seysen. Philip recoiled, the blood re- 
treated to his heart ; he could not speak, but, panting for breath, he supported 
himself against the wall, and at last vented his agony of feeling by a deep groan 
which aroused the priest, who turned his head, and perceiving who it was rose 
from his knees and extended his hand to Philip in silence. 

“She is dead, then !” at last exclaimed Philip. 

‘** No, my son, not dead ; but there is little hope. Thecrisis is at hand; in 
one more hour her fate will be decided, whether she be to be restored to your 


ones or follow the many hundreds which this fatal epidemic has consigned to the 
tomb. 


them crushed by disappointment. 


‘“* What you say is trae, and sus- 


they might have 
as he put his hand to the latch of 
tered : there was a light burning in 


Father Seysen then led Philip to the side of the bed and withdrew the curtain 
Amine lay insensible, but breathing heavily ; her eyes were closed. Philip seized 
her burning hand—knelt down—pressed it to his lips—and burst int ; 
of tears. So soon as he was more composed, Father Seysen pers 
rise and sit with him by the side of the bed. 

“This isa melancholy sight at your return, Philip,” said he ; ‘and to you 
who are so ardent, sO impetuous, it must be doubly so; but God’s will be done. 
Remember there is yet hope,—not strong hope, I grant, but still there is hope, 
for so told me the medical man who has attended her, and who will return, I ex- 
pect, in a few minutes. Her disease is a typhus fever, which has swept off 
whole families during these last two months, and still rages violently ; fortunate, 
indeed, is the house which has to mourn but one victim. I would that you had 
not arrived just now, for it is a disease easily communicated. Many have fled 
from the country for security. ‘To add to our misfortunes we have had a dearth 


of pore advice, for the physician and the patient have been swept away to- 
gether.” 


0 a paroxysm 
uaded him to 


The door now was slowly opened, and a dark tall man in a brown cloak, with a 
Sponge of vinegar held to his nose, entered the room. He bowed his head to 
Philip and the priest, and then went to the bed side. For a minute he held his 
fingers to the pulse of the sufferer, then laying down her arm, he put his hand to 
her forehead, and covered her up with the bed-clothes. He handed to Philip 
the sponge of vinegar, making a sign that he should use it, and beckoned Father 
Seysen out of the room. 

In a minute the priest returned. ‘I have received his directions, my son; he 
thinks that she may be saved. The clothes must be kept on her, and replaced if 
she throws them off; but everything will depend upon quiet and calm after she 
returns to her senses. 

‘Surely we can promise her that,” replied Philip. 

It is not the knowledge of your return, or even the sight of you, which 
alarms me. Joy seldom kills, even when the shock is great, but there are other 
causes.” 

“ What are they, holy Father?” 

“« Philip, it is now thirieen days that Amine has raved, and during that period 
I have seldom quitted her but to perform the duties of my office to those who re- 
quired it. I have been afraid to leave her, Philip, for in her ravings she has told 
such a tale, unconnected as it has been, that has thrilled my soul with horror. It 
evidently has long been heavy on her mind, and must retard her recovery. Philip 
Vanderdecken, you may remember that I would once have had the secret from 
you,—the secret which forced your mother to her tomb, and which now may 
price te young wife to follow her, for it is evident that she knowsall. Is it not 

rue! 

“‘She does know all,” replied Philip, mournfully. 

“* And she has in her delirium told all. Nay, I trust she has told more than all ; 
but of that we will not speak now: watch her, Philip. I will return in half an 
hour, for by that time, the doctor tells me, the symptoms will decide whether she 
will return to reason, or be lost to you for ever.” 

Philip whispered to the priest that he had been accompanied by Father Ma- 
thias, who was to remain as his guest, and requested him to explain the circum- 
stances to him, and see that he was attended to, and Father Seysen then quitted 
the room. 

Philip sat down by the bedside, and drew back the curtain. 

Perhaps there is no situation in existence so trying or so agonizing to the feel- 
ings as that in which Philip was now placed. The heart leaping with anticipa- 
tion, swelling with joyful emotions, expecting to embrace in health and beauty the 
object of his warmest affections, of his continual thought during his long absence, 
suddenly checked in the current of its warm blood by disappointment, anxiety, 
and grief. To find that which he hoped to meet, radiant in joy and beauty, as 
she shrieked with delight, and flew into his warm embrace, lying emaciated, 
changed, corrupted with disease—her mind overturned—her eyes unconscious of 
his presence, her existence hanging by a sirfgle hair—her frame prostrate before 
the king of terrors —who hovers over with his uplifted dart—longing for the fiat 
which shall permit him to pierce his unconscious victim. 


“ Alas!” thought Philip, “is it thus we have met, Amine? Truly did Father 
Mathias advise me, as I hurried so impetuously along, not to happiness, but to 
misery. God of Heaven! be merciful, and forgive me. If I have loved this 
angelic creature of thy formation, even more than I have thee, spare her, good 
Heaven—spare her—or I am lost forever.” 

Philip covered up his face, and remained for some time in prayer. He then 
bent over his Amine, and impressed a kiss on her burning lips. They were 
burning, but still there was moisture on them, and Philip perceived that there 
were also small drops of dew upon her forehead. He felt her hand, and the 
palm of it was moist; and carefully covering up the bed-clothes, he watched with 
anxiety and hope. 

In a quarter of an hour he had the delight to perceive that Amine was in a pro- 
fuse perspiration ; gradually her breathing became less heavy, and instead of the 
passive state in which she had remained, she moved and became restless. Philip 
watched, and replaced the clothes as she threw them off, until she at last appear- 
ed to have fallen into a profound and sweet sleep. Shortly after, Father Seysen 
and the physician made their appearance. Philip stated, in a few words, what 
had occurred. The doctor went to the bedside, and in half a minute returned. 

“ Your wife is spared to you, Mynheer, but it is not advisable that she should 
see you so unexpectedly ; the shock may be too great in her weak state; she 
must be allowed to sleep as long as possible ; on her awaking she will have re- 
turned to reason. You must leave her then to Father Seysen.” 

‘* May I not remain in the room until she awake! I will then hasten away un- 
observed.” 

“ That will be useless ; the disease is contagious, and you have been too long 
here already. Remain below ; you must change your clothes, and see that they 
prepare a bed for her in another room, to which she must be transported so soon 
as you think she can bear it; then let these windows be thrown open, and proper 
ventilation be resorted to. It will not doto have a wife just rescued from the 
jaws of death run the risk of falling a sacrifice to the attentions necessary to a 
aick husband.” ra - 

Philip perceived the prudence of this advice, and quitting the room with the 
medical man, went and changed his clothes, and then joined Father Mathias, 

whom he found in the parlour below. 

“ You were right, Father,” said Philip, throwing himself on the sofa. 

«“T am old and suspicious, you are young and buoyant, Philip ; but I trust all 
may yet be well.” ’ 

" t west so too,” replied Philip, who then remained silent and abserbed in 
thought, for, now that the imminent danger was over, he was reflecting upon 
what Father Seysen had co nmunicated to him relative to Amine’s having re- 
vealed the secret during her state of mental aberration. The priest perceiving 
that his mind was occupied, did not interrupt him. An hour had thus passed, 
when Father Seysen entered the room. 

“ Return thanks to Heaven, my son. Amine has awaked, and is perfectly 
sensible and collected. ‘There is now little doubt of her recovery. She has 
taken the restorative ordered by the doctor. and was so anxious to repose once 
more, that she would hardly be persuaded to swallow it. She is now again fast 
asleep, and watched by one of the maidens, and in all probability will not wake 
for many hours; but every moment of such sleep is precious, and she must not 
be disturbed. I will now see to some refreshment, which must be needful to us 

all. Philip, you have not introduced me to your companion, who, I perceive, 1s 
of my own calling.” : j 

“ Forgive me, sir. You will have great pleasure in making acquaintance with 
Father Mathias, who has promised to reside with me, I trust, for some time. I 
will leave you together, and see to the breakfast being prepared, for my neglect 
of which I trust Father Mathias will accept my apology.” , 

Philip then left the room, and went into the kitchen. Having ordered what 


Was requisite to be taken into the parlour, he put on his hat, and walked out of 
the house. He could not eat; his mind was in a state of confusion; the events 
of the morning had been too harassing and exciting, and he felt as if the fresh 
alr was necessary to his existence. 

As he proceeded, careless in which direction, he fell in with many with whom 
he had been acquainted, and from whom he received condolence at his sup- 
posed bereavement, and congratulations when they learnt from him that the danger 
was over; and from them he also learnt how fatal had been the pestilence. 

Not one third of the inhabitants of Terneuse and the surrounding country re- 
mained alive, and those who had recovered were in a state of exhaustion which 
prevented them from returning to their accustomed occupations. ‘They had com- 
bated disease, but remained the prey of misery and want; and Philip mentally 
vowed that he would appropriate all his savings to the relief of those around him. 
sd re not until more than two hours had passed away that Philip returned to the 

age. 


On his arrival he found that Amine still slumbered, and the two priests were 
below in conversation. 

‘* My son,” said Father Seysen, “let us now have a little explanation. I have 
had along conference with this good Father, who hath much interested me with 
his account of the extension of our holy religion among the Pagans. He hath 
communicated to me much to rejoice and much to grieve for; but among other 
questions put to him, I have (in consequence of what I have learnt during the 
inental alienation of your wife) interrogated him upon the point of a supernatural 
appearance of a vessel in the eastern seas. You observe, Philip, that your secret 
is known to me,or I could not have put that question. ‘To my surprise he hath stated 
a visitation of the kind to which he was an eye-witness, and which cannot reasona- 
bly be accounted for except by supernatural mterposition. A strange and certain- 
ly most awful visitation! Philip, would it not be better (instead of leaving me 
ina maze of doubt) that you now confided to us both all the facts connected with 
this strange history, so that we may ponder on thein and give you the benefit of the 
advice of those who are older than yourself, and who, by their calling, may be 
able to decide more correctly whether this supernatural power have been exer- 
cised by a good or evil intelligence?” 

“ The holy Father speaks well, Philip Vanderdecken,” observed Mathias. 

“Tf itbe the work of the Almighty, to whom should you confide, and by whom 
should you be guided, but by those who do his service on this earth! If of the 
evil one, to whom but to those whose duty and wish it is to counteract his bale- 
ful influence iy And reflect, Philip, that this secret may lay heavily on the mind 
of your cherished wife, and may bow her to the grave, as it did your (I trust) 
sainted mother. With you, and supported by your presence, she may bear it 
well ; but, recollect how many are the lonely days and nights that she must pass 
during your absence, and how much she must require the consolation and help of 
others. A secret like this must be as a gnawing worm, and strong as she may be 
in courage, must shorten her existence without the support and the balm she 
may receive from the ministers of our faith. It was cruel and selfish of you, 
Philip, to leave her, a lone woman, to bear up against your absence, and at the 
same time oppressed with so fatal a knowledge.” 

“You have convinced me, holy Father,” replied Philip. “I feel that T should 
before this, have made you acquainted with this strange history. I will now 
state the whole of the circumstances which have occurred, but with little hope 
that your advice can help me, in a case so difficult, and in a duty so peremptory, 
yet so perplexing.” 

Philip then entered into a minute detail of all that had passed from the few days 
previous to his mother’s death, until the present time, and when he had concluded, 
he observed— 

“You see, Father, that I have bound myself by a solemn vow—that that vow 
has been recorded and accepted ; and it appears to me that I have nothing now 
to do but to follow my peculiar destiny.” 

‘“*My son, you have told us strange and startling things—things not of this 
world-——if you are not deceived. Leave us now; Father Mathias and I will con- 
sult upon this serious matter, and when we are agreed you shall know what our 
decision is.” 

Philip went up stairs to see Amine: she was still ina deep sleep: he dismissed 
the servant, and watched by the bedside. For nearly two hours did he remain 
there, when he was summoned down to meet the two priests. 





* He is here, Amine,” replied Father Seyson—*“ here and well.” . 
“Oh God! I thank you; but where is he! If he is here, he must be in this 
room, orelse you deceive me. Oh, this suspense is death !” 

‘Tam here,” cried Philip, opening the curtains. 
Amine rose with a shriek, held out her arms, and then fell lifeless back. In 2 
few seconds, however, she was restored, and proved the truth of the good Father's 
assertion, “that joy does not kill.” 
We must now pass over the few days during which Philip watched the couch 
of his Amine, who rapidly regained her strength. So soon as she was well 
enough to enter upon the subject, Philip narrated all that had passed since his 
departure ; the confession which he had made to Father Seysen, and the result. 
Amine, too glad that Philip should remain with her, added her persuasions to 


those of the priests, and, for some little time, Philip talked no more of going to 
sea.—{ To be continued. } e 


a 
THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE. 

. ie BY AN OLD FOREST-RANGER. 

; We are writing with a quill plucked from the wing of an eagle, and fashioned 
into the form of a pen by means of our hunting-knife, our skein-dhu, which, as 
behoves an old Highlander, we always carry in our garter. We are inspired with 
very stirring recollections of our youthful exploits, and have thrown aside the 
gray goose quill as a pitiful implement, unworthy of our lofty subject. We have 
renewed our youth, like the royal bird from whose wing our pen was plucked. 
The fire of other days is in our blood—our eye is once more bright—we cast off 
our spectacles as an useless incumbrance, and we grasp our long-neglected rifle, 
which for years has slumbered peacefully above the fire-place, reposing on the 
brow-antlers of a noble stag. ‘The dark spirit of the woods is upon us—the an- 
gry rear of the wounded Bison is in our ears—and we snort like an aged war- 
horse who hath been roused by the trumpet’s sound, as we look back, through 
the long vista of years, on the sylvan warfare of our youth. 

Well, well do we remember thee, thou green spot in the wilderness—our fo- 
rest-home—the scene of our early exploits-—the pride and jey of our old age. 
Oft have the gloomy shades of the eternal forest, in which theu art embosomed, 
echoed to the crack of our trusty rifle, and oft has the green herbage been stained 
with the life-blood of the stately Bison. Hurrah for the wild woods !—hurrah 
for the headlong charge of the mighty bull'—and thrice hurrah for the deadly 
grooved barrel before which he bows his proud head to the dust ! 

But hush! we are getting beside ourselves—our unusual fit of excitement has 
got the better of our wonted discretion; and our much respected consort, who 
was approaching to administer our usual morning potation of Athol brose, hath 
fled in dismay, wringing her fair hands, and proclaiming aloud that “ the laird hath 
gaen horn wud.” We must compose ourselves, else we shall lose both our cha- 
racter and our Athol brose. 

So! we have pacified our better half, quaffed our morning cup, and replaced 
our specs with becoming gravity. The spirit of the woods hath passed away ; 
we have laid aside our rifle, resumed our eagle pen, and the Old Forest-Ranger 
hath once more subsided into the duuce and cannie carle. 

Now, gentle reader, hie we to the green wood. We left our jungle encamp- 
ment glittering in the moon-light : the moon hath now set and theforest is shroud- 
ed in darkness ; but a slight tinge of gray in the eastern sky, and a damp chill 
in the morning air, announce that daylight is at hand. The distant roar of the 
prowling tiger, which at intervals “‘ had vexed the dull ear of night,” is no longer 
heard, and the silence of the woods is unbroken, save by the melancholy voice of 
the great horned owl, as he flits past, on muffled wing, like an evil spirit retiring 
before the approach of day. Heavy wreaths of gray mist slumber on the calm 
surface of the river, and all nature is hushed in deep repose. The horses, pick- 
etted in front of their masters’ tents, stand dull and listless, with drooping heads 
and slouched ears; and the wearied bullocks may be seen reposing in groups, 
under the shelter of the lofty banyan trees. The only beings which appear pos- 
sessed of life in the midst of this dreamy scene, are two dusky figures which are 
brought out in strong relief by the cheerful blaze of a wood fire, over which they 
are crouching. One is our friend Heels, who, carefully wrapped up in his dark 
cumbley, is busied in preparing a pot of coffee as a morning draught for the sports- 
men. His companion is a strange wild-looking animal, and deserves a more par- 





‘* We have had a long conversation, my son,” said Father Seysen, ‘‘ upon this 
strange, and, perhaps, supernatural occurrence. I say perhaps, for I would have 
rejected the phrensied communications of your mother, as the imaginings of a 
heated brain; and for the same reason I should have been equally inclined to 
suppose that the high state of excitement that you were in at the time of her 
death may equally have disordered your intellect; but, as Father Mathias posi- 
tively asserts, that a strange if not supernatural appearance of a vessel did take 
piace, on his passage home, and which appearance tallies with and corroborates 
the legend, if I may call it, to which you have given evidence; I say that it is 
not impossible but that it is supernatural.” 

“ Recollect that the same appearance of the Phantom Ship has been permitted 
to me, and that many others saw it as well.” 

“Yes,” replied Father Seysen; ‘but who is there alive of those who saw it 
but yourself? But that is of no matter; we will admit that the whole affair is 
not the work of man but of a superior intelligence.” 

‘‘ Superior, indeed!” replied Philip. ‘It is the work of Heaven!” 

“That is a point not so easily admitted ; there is another power as well as that 
which is divine—that of the devil!—the arch-enemy of mankind! But as that 
power, inferior to the power of God, cannot act without his permission, we may 
indirectly admit that it is the will of Heaven that such signs and portents should 
be allowed to be given on certain occasions.” 

‘Then our opinions are the same, good Father.” 

‘‘ Nay, not exactly, my son. Elymas, the sorcerer, was permitted to practise 
his arts—gained from the devil—that it might be proved, by his overthrow and 
blindness, how inferior was his master to the Divine Ruler ; but it does not there- 
fore follow that sorcery generally was permitted. In this instance it may be true 
that the evil one has been permitted to exercise his power over the captain and 
crew of that ship, and, as a warning against such heavy offences, the supernatural 
appearance of the vessel may be permitted So far we are justifiable in believ- 
ing. But the great question is, first, whether it be your father who is thus doom- 
ed? and, secondly, how far you are necessitated to follow up this mad pursuit, 
which it appears to me—although it may end in your destruction—cannot possi- 
bly be the means of rescuing your father from his state of unhallowed abeyance ! 
Do you understand me, Philip?” 

“ T certainly understand what you would say, Father; but “ 

«“ Answer me not vet. It isthe opinion of this holy father as well as of my- 
self, that, allowing the facts to be as you suppose, that the revelations made to 
you are not from on high, but the suggestions of the devil, to lead you into dan- 
ger and ultimately to death; for if it were your task, as you suppose, why did 
not the vessel appear on this last voyage, and how can you (allowing that you 
met her fifty times) have communication with that or those which are but phan- 
toms and shadows, not of this world! Now what we propose is, that you should 
spend a proportion of the money, left by your father, in masses for the repose of 
his soul, which your mother, in other circumstances, would certainly have done ; 
and that, having so done, you should remain quietly on shore until some new sign 
should be given to you which may warrant our supposing that you are really 
chosen for this strange pursuit.” 

‘«‘ But my oath, Father—my recorded vow t” 

“From that, my son, the Holy Church hath the power to absolve you ; and 
that absolution you shall receive. You have put yourself into our hands, and by 
our decision you must be guided. If there be wrong, it is we, and not you, who 
are responsible ; but, at present, we will say no more. I will now go up, and so 
soon as your wife awakens, prepare her for your meeting.” 

When Father Seysen quitted the room, Father Mathias debated the matter 
with Philip. A long discussion ensued, in which similar arguments were made 
use of by the priest; and Philip, although not convinced, was, at least, doubsful 
and perplexed. He left the cottage. mh 

“ A new sign—a corroborative sign,” thought Philip ; “‘ surely there have been 
signs and wonders enough. Stillit may be true that masses for my father’s soul 
may relieve him from his state of torture. At all events, if they decide far me, 
Iam not toblame. Well then, let us wait for a new sign of the Divine will—if 
so it must be ;” and Philip walked on, occasionally thinking on the arguments of 
Father Seyson, and oftener thinking of Amine. 

It was now evening, and the sun was fast descending. Philip wandered on 
until, at last, he arrived at the very spot where he had:knelt down and pronounced 
his solemn vow. He recognised it; he looked at the distant hills. The sw 
just at the same height; the whole scene, the plage, and the time were before 
him. Again Philip knelt down, took the relic from his bosom and kissed it. He 
watched the sun; he bowed himself to the earth. He waited for a sign; but 
the sun sank down and the veil of night spread over the landseape. There was 
no sign, and Philip rose and walked home towards the cottage, more incliaed than 
before to follow the suggestions of Father Seysen. 

On his return, Philip went softly up staws and entered the room of Amine, 
whom he found awake and in conversation with the piiest. The curtain was 
closed, and he was not perceived. With a beating heart he remained near the 
wall at the head of the bed. a 

‘Reason to believe that my husband has arrived!” said Amine, in 4 faint 
voice. ‘Oh tell me, why so?” 

“ His ship is arrived, we know ; and one who had seen her said that all were 
well.” 

‘« And why is he not here, then? Wha should bring the news of his return 
but himself? Father Seysen, either he has not arrived or he is here—I know he 








here? Fear not, if you say yes; but if you say no, you killme '” 


ticular description. He is a tall, gaunt figure, and petfectly naked, with the ex- 
ception of a tattered piece of blue cotton cloth, which does duty, but very im~- 
perfect duty, for a fig leaf. His short woolly hair, flat features, and thick lips, 
betray an African origin; but his air and manner are very different from what we 
are accustomed to expect in that persecuted race. He is a Seedee,* a free in- 
habitant of the trackless forest, and displays all the lofty bearing, and dignified 
self possession, of an independent savage. His woolly pate is slightly sprinkled 
with gray, but his dark piercing eye is full of fire, and his-limbs still display all 
the muscular power and elasticity of youth. He is sitting cross-legged, with a 
long matchlock resting across his knees, and is indulging in the luxury of a very 
primitive species of pipe, formed by rolling up a small quantity of tobacco in a 
green leaf. He observes a dignified silence, and is evidently regarding the ser- 
vil€ vecupation of poor Heole with anvereign contempt, a8 he puffs out huge vo- 
lumes of smoke, and strokes his moustache with a self-complacent air. He had 
for several years been in the habit of attending Mansfield as guide in his hunting 
excursions, and always attached himself to the camp during his stay in the fo- 
rest. He had acquired a sufficient knowledge of Hindostanee to make himself 
understood on all ordinary occasions, and the wonderful sagacity, almost amount- 
ing to instinct, which he displayed in following up the trail of wild animals, made 
him an invaluable addition to a hunter’s camp. He was fully aware of his own 
importance, dignified himself with the title of Jaggardar, or Prinee of the Forest, 
and comported himself with becoming dignity. He never condescended to act 
as guide to the hunters, except when in pursuit of Bison. It requires great skill 
and perseverance in following up a trail, to surprise these animals in their wild 
haunts ; and some little nerve and presence of mind to attack them with success 
when they are found. He was the only man of his tribe whe could reduce the 
finding and killing of Bison to a certainty. He therefore considered the hunting 
of them a royal sport, worthy of his superior talents. But if a deer or any infe- 
rior game were the object of pursuit, his son, a boy about twelve years of age, 
was deputed to attend; the old man remarking, with a glance of proud supe- 
riority, ‘‘ The boy can find deer.”’ 

Mansfield had announced, on the previous evening,. that it was his intention to 
seek for Bison in the morning; and old Kamah was waiting impatiently to lead 
the sportsmen inta the jungle, whilst the Bison were still. feeding and afoot. 
“Hugh!” exclaimed he, uttering a deep guttural sound, as he pushed Heels, 
and pointed with an impatient gesture towards the eastem sky, which was fast 
brightening into day. 

“Hah! daylight come?” cried Heels, starting up; “time to call master :’’ 
and wrapping his cumbley more tightly around him, he glided into the tent to 
rouse the sleeping sportsmen. 

In a few minutes Mansfield and Charles made their appearance: the latter had 
discarded his green hunting-coat and top-boots, and now appeared in a dress bet- 
ter adapted for the jungle; with a hunting-knife in. his girdle, a heavy rifle on 
his shoulder, and all the other accoutrements. of a well-equipped shikaree. 
Kamah rose as they approached, and extended his hand to salute them with the 
airof anequal. Charles looked with astonishment at this unwonted piece. of fa- 
miliarity on the part of a native. 

“Allow me,” said Mansfield, leading up Charles, amd obliging him.to,shake 
hands with the grinning savage, “allow me to introduce my friend Kamah, the 
Jaggardar ; his appearance is certainly. not prepossessing, and, like mapy other 
illustrious characters, it is his pleasure to affect great simplicity in his.dress.”’ 
Here Charles could no longer retain his gravity, but burst into a, laugh, and 
Mansfield was obliged to bite his lips hard to.avoid following his example. “ But, 
let me tell you, he is a person of no small importance in my camp. He is the 
best shikaree, and the staunchest hand at following up a trail, in the whole wes- 
tern jungle. He knows every haunt of the Bison as well as. if he had reared 
them hiraself; but you will be better able to appreciate his extragrdinary talents 
when you have seen him at work. In the meantime there age. jugt three little 
cautions which I must beg to impress. upon you : always treat, him with marked 
civility ;—never attempt to disture him when running a wail;—and, above all 
things, ayoid laugbing at him. He is as gentle as a lamb when well treated ; but 
his savage nature cannot brook an insult, amd if once offeaded, his revenge is im- 
placable. I have more than once seen the vermin grind his.teeth, and handle his 





knife, on very slight provocation,”’ j 
This was, of course, said in English, so as not to be understood by their savage 
friend, who stood showing his white teeth, and looking very much pleased at the 
formal manner in which he had been introduced, as well as.by the accompanying 
speech, which he, no doubt, thought was uttered ia his praise. 
“ Well, Jaggardar,” continued Mansfield, now speaking Hiadostanee, “can you 
show us any Bison this morning?” , ; 

The jaggardar drew himself up to his full height, and assumed a lofty air. 

“Can the shepherd of the plain find the pasture-ground of his flock ' Does 
that vulture,” pointing to a black speck which was seen sailing high above the 
tree tops—* does that vulture require a guide to lead him to the carcase’ Follow 
me; the Prince of the Forest knows where to find his herds.” 

“Come, Master Charles,” said Mansfield, smiling, as he hastily swallowed a 
cup of coffee ; “shoulder your rifleand march; our swarthy friend is waxing 





impatient, and if we ruffle the ald pagan's temper he will show es no sport to- 
day.” hae 

Charles promptly obeyed the summons, and our two sportsmen, bringing their 
rifles to a long trail, followed old Karmah as be stalked inte the jungle with rapid 
strides. 


Pe. The wild race who inhabit the jungles, on the western coast of India, are called See- 


must be, if he is safe and well. I know my Philip too well. Say! is he not) goo.” ‘They are evidently of African origin, and are said to be the descendants of African 


slaves who fled from the early Portuguese settlers at Gog, and tgok refuge in the jungles- 
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At this early hour, when the morning air is stil! fresh and the ground sparkling 
with dew drops, the tropical forest seems suddenly to burst into life. The woods 
resound with the buzzing of innumerable insects. The jungle cock and wild pea 
fowl are heard calling to their mates in wild discordant notes. Chattering troops 
of monkeys frisk amongst the branches overhead, showing their white teeth, and 
making threatening grimaces at the strange intruders. The startled deer bound 
across the open vistas of the forest, their bright speckled sides flashing for an 1n- 
stant on the sight, and as suddenly disappearing, like passing meteors; whilst 
wandering herds of Bison are now on foot, returning slowly from the open glades, 
where they have pastured during the night, to the thick covers of bambco, under 
the shades of which they find an agreeable shelter from the mid-day sun. 

Having penetrated some distance into the forest, the savage guide suddenly | 
slackened his pace, and, making a sign to his companions to keep silent, glided on | 
in front with the stealthy and noiseless tread of a fox, his ears erect to catch the | 
faintest sound, and his lynx-like eye rolling from side to side, now peering into the 
dark tangled masses of bamboo, and now roving over the ground in search of a | 
fresh track. 

*‘Now,” whispered Mansfield, ‘not another word, as you value the fnendship | 
of the Jaggardar ; step lightly ; avoid as much as possible treading on the dry | 
twigs which crackle under foot ; and, mind you do not attempt to fire at any deer | 
which may cross your path ; we can get plenty of them at any time ; but the re- 
port of a rifle, at present, would be death to our hopes of finding Bison.” 

“Hugh!” exclaimed their guide, suddenly stopping short, and kneeling down 
to examine more carefully some marks, which his experienced eye had letected 
amongst the dry leaves and withered herbage. ‘To the less delicate organs of the | 
Europeans there was nothing particularly to be observed, but the Jaggamdar had | 
evidently made a discovery of importance. After carefully regarding the signs | 
he had observed for some time, he arose with a broad grin of satisfaction on his 
swarthy features, and merely uttering the word ‘“ Koolgie!”’* whilst he held up | 

| 
| 














the fingers of both hands, to denote the number ten, proceeded with a more rapid 
step, and more confident air, like a hound running breast-high on the scent. 

“It’s all right now,” whispered Mansfield ; ‘the imp has struck upon a fresh 
trail, and the devil himself cannot throw him out when once he has fairly settled 
toit; we may, therefore, reckon with certainty on finding Bison at tie other 
end, although it is very uncertain how long we may have to follow it beiore we 
come up to them.” 

Charles smiled incredulously at the idea of any one being able to tollow the | 
track of an animal for miles over ground where not the slightest vestige of a foot- 
mark was visible to ordinary eyes, but, at the same time, expressed a hope that 
they might succeed. 

‘+ Look here,” said Manstield, as they approached a dry watercourse, where the | 
fresh foot-marks of a heard of Bison’ were deeply imprinted in the half baked | 
mud. ‘You may now satisfy your own senses that our guide is on the right 
scent. Here, you see, is the fresh trail of ten or a dozen Bison, at least, and one 
of them an old bull, who will show fight, I°ll be bound for him, and put your metal 
te the test, my hearty, before you take his scalp; but we must push forward, for 
old Kamah is fuming at this delay.” 

After following the trail for some miles, at a rapid pace, the Jaggardar became 
sensible, from certain signs which he observed, that the game was not fer in ad- 
vance. He now slackened his pace, and, renewing his signal to observe profound 
silence, began to creep along the bed of a small water-course with great caution 
and circumspection. 

** See,”’ whispered Mansfield, as they passed a bank of wet sand, where the trail 
was distinctly visible, and the water, which still continued to flow into the ¢eeply 
indented fvot-marks, had not yet filled them up—* we are close upon them now. 
Keep your wits, about you, my boy, and be ready with your rifle, for the old bull 
is apt to make a charge, with but scanty warning.” 

Every faculty of the sagacious savage was now on the full stretch. He crept 
along with the air of a tiger about to spring on his prey: his rolling eye flashed 
fire ; his wide nostrils were distended to the utmost limits, and even his ears ap- 
peared to erect themselves, like those of a wild animal. Presently he started, stop- 
ped, and laying his ear close to the ground, listened attentively, then proceeded with 
more caution than before, stopping and listening, from time to time, till at length it 
became evident, from the triumphant beam of satisfaction whichlighted up his savage 
eatures,that he ha‘ fully ascertained the position of the enemy. He now stood erect, 
cast a prying glance around, to make himself master of the locality, held up his 
hand to ascertain the direction of the wind, and, having apparently satisfied him- 
self that all was right, motioned to his companions to follow his movements 
Having scrambled cautiously out of the watercourse, he laid himself flat upon the 
ground, and, separating the tangled brushwood with one hand, began to worm his 
way through it, with the gliding motion and subtle cunning of a snake. Mans- 
field and Charles tried to imitate the serpentine motion of their savage guide, as 
they best could ; but they found their less pliant limbs but ill adapted to this mode 
of progression, and the noise which they occasionally made in forcing their way 
through a thorny bush called forth many an angry frown from the Jaggardar. 
Having proceeded in this manner for some hundred yards, they suddenly came 

upon an opening amongst the bushes; and here a view burst upon the astonished 
sight of Charles, which made his eye flash, and sent the blood coursing through 
his veins like quicksilver. They had gained the edge of a natural clearing in the 
forest, an open glade about three hundred yards in diameter, clothed with rich 
green herbage, and shaded by gigantic teak trees, which surrounded it on all 
sides, stretching their broad-leafed boughs far into the opening. 

Inthe midst of this, a herd of fifteen Bison were quietly teeding, perfectly un- 
conscious of the near approach of danger. A mighty bull, the father of the 
herd, stalked about amongst the females, with the lordly step of a three-tailed 
bashaw in the midst of his seraglio; his ponderous dewlap imparting an air of 
grave dignity to his appearance, and his sullen eye, glaring from beneath the sha- 
dow of his thundery brow, menacing with destruction the hardy foe who dared 
to intrude upon his woody dominions. But Mansfield had tamed as proud as he, 
and feared not his glance. A grim smile of satisfaction passed over the harsh 
features of the Jaggardar, as he pointed out the stately herd; then raising him- 
self cautiously from amongst the long grass, he posted himself behind a large 
tree, which effectually concealed his person, folded his arms across his chest, 
and, leaning against the stem, remained cold, still, and motionless as a bronze 
statue. Every trace of intense excitement which had so lately strung his 
nerves to the highest pitch had passed away; and he once more assumed the 
stoical passionless air of the haughty savage. Pointing again towards the Bison, 
he nodded expressively to his companions, as mucl: as to say, “I have done 
my duty ; there is the game, and now, gentlemen, let me see what you can do.” 

Charles, furious with excitement, pitched forward his rifle, and, although his 
hand shook violently, from anxiety, and the exertions he had made in scrambling 
through the brushwood, was about to pull the trigger at random, when Mansfield 
scized his arm with the gripe of a blacksmith’s vice, and pulled him down amongst 
the long grass. 


| 








** Are you mad,” said he, in a low whisper, “‘to risk a shot in your present 
state of excitement! Why, boy, you are panting like a broken-winded post- 
horse, and the barrel of your rifle vibrates like a pendulum! I suppose you fancy 
it’sa drove of Zinganee buliocks we have to deal with; but wait a bit till you 
have seen the charge of a wounded Bison, and I am much mistaken but you'll 
think twice before you risk another shot with an unsteady hend. Here,” conti- 
nued he, pulling Charles behind the stem of a large tree, “get under cover of 
this, in the first instance ; you will find a breastwork somewhat useful before we 
have done. Now then, sit down till you have recovered breath, and, in the mean 
time, put fresh caps upon your rifle; I have more than once narrowly escaped 
death from neglecting this precaution.’ 

Charles, having rested for a few minutes, declared his hand to be as steady as 
a rock. 

** Well then,” said Mansfield, rising slowly on one knee, and peeping from the 
large knotty stem which sheltered them, “we shall put your steadiness to the 
test. Take that cow next you, and mind you aim for the heart, just behind the 
bend of the elbow; hit her there, and she is your own; go six inches to the 
right or left, and you must stand by to receive a charge, for charge she will, and the 
charge of a wounded Bison, let me tell you, is no child's play.” 

Charles, now perfectly cool, raised his rifle, took a deliberate aim at the near- 
est Bison, and fired. ‘The enormous brute dropped heavily to the ground, and, 
uttering one deep groan, expired without a struggle: the ball had passed through 
her heart. 

In the excitement of the moment, Charles was about to raise a shout of tri- 
umph, when Mansfield checked him, and pointing to the Jaggardar, who had al- 
ready laid himself flat amongst the long grass, made signs to him to follow his 
example. 

The herd, startled by the report of the rifle, suddenly raised their heads with a 
loud snort, gazed around them wildly, as if to ascertain from whence it proceed- 
ed, and trotting up to their fallen companion, began to snuff at the warm blood 
The smell of this excited them toa state of phrenzy. They galloped round the 
open space in wild confusion, kicking their heels in the air, goring at each other 
with blind fury, and bellowing fearfully, in that deep tremulous tone so expressive 
ly, ! f th read, again snuffed at the blood, and again bellow- 
ed, gored, and scampered with more violence than ever . 

lhis wild scene had lasted for several minutes, and Mansfield was beg 
to fear that in the course of their 





to stumble on their place of concealment, when, as if seized with a sudden panic 
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the earth; and bellowing with a voice of thunder that made the woods re-echo for 
miles. 

‘Our friend is very pugnaciously inclined,” remarked Mansfield, indulging in 
a low chuckle, as he slowly raised his rifle, and brought the sight to bear upon 
the broad forehead of the bull, ‘‘ we must see if a gentle hint from Clincher will 
not bring him to reason.” 

The report of the rifle was followed by a crash, as if the ball had struck a 
plate of iron, and the bull dropped upon his knees with a surly growl. 

The Jaggardar, uttering a wild yell, brandished his knife, and bounded forward 


to despatch him, whilst Mansfield, stepping from behind the shelter of the tree, | 


cheered on the eager savage with a hearty shout. ; 

But their triumph was premature: the ball had flattened against the massive 
skull of the animal, and merely stunned him, without inflicting any serious injury. 
He had regained his legs before the Jaggardar could reach him; end now, per- 
fectly mad with rage and pain, rushed with headlong fury upon old Kamah. 
Quick as thought the active savage darted behind the nearest tree, and scrainbled 
into the branches with the agility of a monkey. ‘The bull, disappointed of his 
intended victim, turned with redoubled fury upon Mansfield. ‘The hardy hunter, 
well accustomed to such scenes, and confident of his own coolness and presence 
of mind, stood by the side of the tree, motionless as a statue, his eagle eye 
steadily fixed upon his mad antagonist, and his rifle on full cock, ready to act as 
occasion might require: but the weapon was not raised; he had but one barrel 
remaining, and was determined to reserve it till it could be discharged with deadly 
effect. 


On came the bull at headlong speed—his tail on end, his blood-shot eye rolling | 


in the frenzy of madness, his tongue lolling far out of bis mouth, and the white 


foam flying in spray from his distended jaws. Mansfield awaited the charge with | 


perfect coolness till the furious brute was within a few yards of him, when, step- 
ping behind the shelter of the tree, he allowed the bull to pass in his headlong 
career, and, as he did so, discharged the remaining barrel of his rifle into his 


| shoulder. ‘The wounded monster uttered a surly growl, staggered forward about 


a hundred yards, stumbled, and fell heavil 

Charles, who had been watching Mansfield’s movements with breathless anx- 
iety, sprang from behind the tree, and levelled his rifle—Mansfield struck down 
the barrel before he had time to discharge it. 

‘‘ Gently, boy, gently,” cried he; ‘‘ wait till he is steady; the brute is tum. 
bling about like a wounded grampus, and it is a hundred to one against hitting 
him in the right place—recollect this is our last shot and must not be thrown away 
rashly.”” As he said this the wounded bull regained his legs. ‘“ Now then, my 
boy, be cool; stick close to the tree, and reserve your fire till I tell you.” 

Mustering his whole remaining strength, the frantic brute fixed his glaring eyes 
upon the hunters, and, lowering his head, dashed at them with determined fury. 
But bis shoulder was stitf; the life-blood was ebbing fast, and his sight was be- 
wildered. He stumbled over the trunk of a fallen tree—made one desperate 
plunge forward—his wounded shoulder failed him—and he rolled over at their 
feet, making the earth tremble under his enormous weight. 

“ Now then,’ shouted Manstield, ‘at him, before he can recover his legs. 
One shot behind the horns, and we have him.” 

A peal of fiendish laughter followed the report of Charles's rifle, and the next 
instant old Kamah was seen clinging to the prostrate body of the bull, and clutch- 
ing the hilt of a long hunting-knife, which was buried in his heart. 

“ He was a gallant brute,” said Mansfield, dropping the butt-end of his rifle to 
the ground, and wiping the big drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

a 
THE STORY OF TILE BAGMAN’S UNCLE. 
From the Pickwick Papers. 
‘* My uncle, gentiemen,”’ said the bagman, ‘* was one of the merriest, pleasant- 


est, cleverest fellows that ever lived. I wish you had known him, gentlemen. 
On second thoughts, gentlemen, I don't wish you had known him, for if you had, 


you would have been all by this time in the ordinary course of natu:e, if not dead, | 


at all events so near it, as to have taken to stopping at home and giving up com- 
pany, which would have deprived me of the inestimable pleasure of addressing 
you at this moment. Gentlemen, I wish your fathers and mothers had known 
my uncle. They would have been amazingly fond of him, especially your re- 
spectable mothers, I know they would. If any two of his numerous virtues pre- 
dominated over the many that adorned his character, I should say they were his 
mixed punch and his after-supper song. Excuse my dwelling upon these melan- 


choly recollections of departed worth ; you won't see a man like my uncle every | 


day in the week. 

‘‘T have always considered it a great point in my uncle’s character, gentlemen, 
that he was the intimate frieud and companion of Tom Smart, of the great 
house of Bilson and Slum, Cateaton Street, City My uncle collected for Tiggin 
and Welps, but tor a long time he went pretty near the same journey as ‘Tom, 
and Tom took a fancy for my uncle. ‘They made abet of a new hat before they 
had known each other half an hour, who should brew the best quart of punch and 
drink it the quickest. My uncle was judged to have won the making, but Toin 


Smart beat him in the drinking by about half a salt-spoon-full. They took | 
another quart a-piece to drink each other's health in, and were staunch friends | 


ever afterwards. There’s a deatiny in these things gentlemen ; we can’t help it. 


‘In personal appearance, my uncle was a trifle shorter than the middle size ; 
he was a thought stouter too, than the ordinary run of people, and perhaps his face 
might be a shade redder. He had the jolliest face you ever saw, gentlemen : 
something like Punch, with a handsomer nose and chin ; his eyes were always 
twinkling and sparkling with good humour, anda smile—not one of your un- 
meaning wooden grins, but a real, merry, hearty, good-tempered smile, was per- 
petual on his countenance. He was pitched out of his gig once, and knocked 
head first against a mile-stone. ‘There he lay, stunned, and so cut about the face 


with some gravel which had been heaped up alongside it, that, to use my uncle's | 


own strong expression, if his mother could have revisited the earth, she wouldn't 


have known him. Indeed, when I come to think of the matter, gentlemen, I feel 


pretty sure she wouldn't for she died when my uncle was two years and seven months 
old, and [ think it’s very likely that even without the gravel, his top-boots would 
have puzzled the good lady not a little, to say nothing of his jolly red face. How- 
ever, there he lay, and [ have heard my uncle say many a time that the man said 
who picked him up that he was smiling merrily as if he had tumbled out for a 
treat, and that after they had bled him, the first faint glimmerings of returning 
animation were, his jumping up in bed, bursting out into a loud laugh, kissing the 
young woman who held the basin, and demanding a mutton chop and a pickled 
walnut instantly. He was very fond of pickled walnuts, gentlemen. He said he 
always found that, taken without vinegar, they relished the beer. 

‘*My uncle's great journey was in the fall of the leaf, at which time he col- 
lected debts and took orders in the north: geing from Londoa to Edinburgh, from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, from Glasgow back to Edinburgh, and thence to London 
by the snack. You are to understand that this second visit to Edinburgh was 
for his own pleasure. He used to go back fora week, just to look up his old 
friends; and what with breakfasting with this one, and lunching with that, and 
dining witha third, and supping with another, a pretty tight week he used to 
make of it. I don’t know whether any of you, gentlemen, ever partook of a 
real substantial hospitable Scotch breakfast, and then went out to a slight lunch 
of a bushel of oysters, a dozen or so of bottled ale, and a noggin or two of 
whiskey to close up with. If you ever did, you will agree with me that it re 
quires a pretty strong head to go out to dinner and supper afterwards. 

* But, bless your hearts and eyebrows, all this sort of thing was nothing to 
my uncle. He was so well seasoned that it was mere child's play. I have 
heard him say that he could see the Dundee people out any day, and walk home 
afterwards without staggering ; and yet the Dundee people have as strong heads 


and as strong punch, geutlemen, as you are likely to meet with, between the 


poles. Ihave heard of a Glasgow man and a Dundee man drinking against each | 


other for fifteen hours at a sitting. They were both suffocated as nearly as could 


be ascertained atthe same moment, but with this trifling exception, gentlemen, 
they were not a bit the worse for it. 

“One night, within four-and-twenty hours of the time when he had settled to 
take shipping for London, my uncle supped at the house of a very old friend of 
his, a Bailie Mac something, and four syllables after it, who lived in the old town 
of Edinburgh. ‘There were the bailie’s wife, and the bailie’s three daughters, 
and the bailie’s grown-up son, and three or four stout, bushy-eye browed, canty 
old Scotch fellows that the baile had got together to do honour to my uncle, and 
help tomake merry. It wasaglorious supper. There was kippered salmon, and 
Finnan haddocks, and a lamb’s head, and a haggis; a celebrated Scotch dish, 
gentlemen, which my uncle used to say always looked to him, when it came ‘o 
table, very tnuch like a cupid’s stomach ; and a great many other things besides, 
that I forget the names of, but very good things notwithstanding. ‘The lassies 
were pretty and agreeable , the bailie’s wife one of the best creatures that ever 
lived ; and my uncle in thoroughly good cue: the consequence of which was, 
that the young ladies tittered 


and giggled, and the old lady laughed out loud, and 
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cllows roared tjll they were red in the face, the whol 
I don't quite recollect how many tumblers of whiskey toddy each 
man drank after supper, but this I know, that about one o'clock in the morning 
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the only other man visible above the mahogany, it occurred to my uncle that it 
was almost time to think about going, especially as drinking had set in at seven 
o'clock in order that he might get home ata decent hour. But thinking it might 
not be quite polite to go just then, my uncle voted himself into the chair, mixed 
ther glass, rose to propose his own health, addressed himself in a neat and 
complimentary speech, and k the toast with great enthus isin Still no- 
y woke; so my unce a little drop more—neat this time to prevent the 


insensible while attempting the first verse of | 
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toddy disagreeing with him, and laying violent hands on his hat sallied forth into 

the street. = 

“Jt was a wild gusty night when my uncle closed the bailie’s door; and 
settling his hat firmly on his head to prevent the wind from taking it, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and looking upwards, tock a short survey of the state 
lof the weather. The clouds were drifting over the moon at their giddiest 
speed, at one time wholly obscuring her, at another, suffering her to burst 
forth in full splendour and shed her light on all objects around; anon, driving 
over her again with increased velocity, and shrouding everything in darkness. 
‘Really, this won't do,’ said my uncle, addressing himself to the weather, as if 
he felt himself personally offended. * This is not at all the kind of thing for my 
voyage. It will not do at any price,’ said my uncle, very impressively. And 
having repeated this, several times, he recovered his balance with some difficulty 
—for he was rather giddy with looking up into the sky so long—and walked merri- 
ly on. 

” « The bailie’s house was in the Canongate, and my uncle was going to the 
other end of Leith Walk, rather better than a mile’s journey. On either side 
| of him, there shot up against the dark sky, tall, gaunt, straggling houses, with 

time-stained fronts, and windows that seemed to have shared the lot of eyes in 
mortals, and to have grown dim and sunken with age. Six, seven, eight stories 
| high were the houses ; story piled above story, as children build with cards— 
| throwing their dark shadows over the roughly paved road, and making the night 
darker. A few oil lamps were scattered, at long distances, but they only served 
to mark the dirty entrance to some narrow close, or to show where a common stair 
communicated, by steep and intricate windings with the various flats above. 
| Glancing at all these things with the air of a man who had seen them 
too often before to think them worthy of much notice now, my uncle walked up 
the middle of the street with a thumb in cach waistcoat pocket, indulging from 
time to time in various snatches of song, chaunted forth with such good will 
and spirit, that the honest folk started from their first sleep and lay trembling in 
bed till the sound died away in the distance ; when, satisfying themselves that it 
was only some drunken ne’er-do-weel finding hie way home, they covered them- 
selves up warm and fell asleep again. 

‘‘T am particular in describing how my uncle walked up the middle of the 
street with his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, gentlemen, because, as he often 
used to say (and with great reason too) there is nothing at all extraordinary in 
this story, unless you distinctly understand at the beginning, that he was not by 
any means of a marvellous or romantic turn. 

‘‘Gentlemen, my uncle walked on with his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, 
taking the middle of the street to himself, and singing now a verse of a long song, 
and then a verse of a drinking one; and when he was tired of both, whistling 
melodiously, until he reached the North Bridge, which at this point connects the 
old and new towns of Edinburgh. Here he stopped for a minute to look at the 
| strange irregular clusters of lights piled one above the other, and twinkling afar 
off so high in the air that they looked like stars gleaming from the castle walls on 
one side and the Calton Hill on the other, as if they illuminated veritable castles 
in the air, while the old picturesque town slept heavily on in gloom and darkness 
| below; its palace and chapel of Holyrood, guarded day and night, as a friend of 
my uncle's used to say, by old Arthur’s Seat, towering, surly and dark like some 
gruff genius, over the ancient city he has watched so long. I say, gentlemen, 
| ny uncle stopped here for a minute to look about him; and then, paying a com- 
| pliment to the weather which had a little cleared up, though the moon was sink- 
| ing, walked on again as royally as before, keeping ghe middle of the road with 
great dignity, and looking as if he should very much like to meet with somebody 
who would dispute possession of it with him. There was nobody at all disposed 
to contest the point, as it happened; and so on he went, with his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets, as peaceable as a lamb. 

‘*When my uncle reached the end of Leith Walk, he had to cross a pretty 
large piece of waste ground which separated him from a short street which he 
| had to turn down to go direct to his lodging. Now in this piece of waste ground 
there was at that time an inclosure belonging to some wheelwright, who con- 
| tracted with the post-office for the purchase of old worn out mail coaches; and 
| my uncle being very fond of coaches, old, young, or middle-aged, all at once took 
it into his head to step out of his road for no other purpose than to peep between 
the palings at these mails, about adozen of which he remembered to have seen 
crowded together in a very forlorn and dismantled state, inside. . My uncle was a 
very enthusiastic, emphatic sort of person, gentlemen ; so, finding that he could 
not obtain a good peep between the palings, he got over them, and setting him- 
self quietly down on an old axletree, began to contemplate the mail coaches with 
a great deal of gravity. 

“There might be a dozen of them, or there might be more—my uncle was 

| never quite certain upon this pofht, and being a man of very scrupulous veracity 
about numbers, didn’t like to say—but there they stood, all huddled together in 
the most desolate condition imaginable. The doors had been torn from their 
hinges and removed, the linings had been stripped off, only a shred hanging here 
and there by a rusty nail; the lamps were gone, the poles had long since vanish- 
ed, the iron work was rusty, the paint worn away ; the wind whistled through the 
chinks in the bare wood-work, and the rain, which had collected on the roofs, fell 
| drop by drop into the insides with a hollow and melancholy sound. They were 











| the decaying skeletons of departed mails, and in that lonely place, at that time 
| of night, they looked chill and dismal. 
‘“‘ My uncle rested his head upon his hands, and thought of the busy bustling 
| people who had rattled about, years before, in the old coaches, and were now as 
silent and changed ; he thought of the numbers of people to whom one of those 
| crazy, mouldering vehicles had borne, night after night, for many years and 
through all weathers, the anxiously expected intelligence, the eagerly looked-for 
remittance, the promised assurance of health and safety, the sudden announce- 
| ment of sickness and death. The merchant, the lover, the wife, the widow, the 
mother, the schoolboy, the very child who tottered to the door at the postman’s 
| knock—how had they all looked forward to the arrival of the old coach. And 
where were they all now ! 

‘* Gentlemen, my uncle used to say that he thought all this at the time, but I rather 
suspect he learnt it out of some book afterwards, for he distinctly stated that he 
fell into a kind of dose as he sat on the old axletree looking at the decayed mail 
coaches, and that he was suddenly awakened by some deep church-bell striking 
two. Now, my uncle was never a fast thinker, and if he had thought all these 
things, I am quite sure it would have taken him till full half-past two o'clock at 
the very least. I am, therefore, decidedly of opinion, gentlemen, that my uncle 
fell into the kiad of dose without having thought about any thing at all 

* Be this as it may, a church bell struck two. My uncle woke, rubbed his eyes, 
and jumped up in astonishment. 

“Tn one instant, after the clock had struck two, the whole of this deserted and 
quiet spot had become a scene of the most extraordinary life and animation. 
The mail coach doors were on their hinges, the lining was replaced, the iron- 
work was as good as new, the paint was restored, the lamps were alight ; cushions 
and great coats were on every coach box, porters weie thrusting parcels into 
| every boot, guards were stowing away letter-bags, hostlers were dashing pails of 

water against the renovated wheels ; numbers of men were rushing about, fixing 

poles into every coach, passengers arrived, portmanteaus were handed up, horses 
were put to, and in short it was perfectly clear that every mail there was to be 
off directly. Gentlemen, my uncle opened his eyes so wide at all this, that, to 
the very last moment of his life, he used to wonder how it fell out that he had 
ever been able to shut ‘em again. 

| ‘** Now then,’ said a voice, as my uncle felt a hand on his shoulder, ‘ You're 
booked for one inside. You'd better get in.’ 

** JT booked !’ said my uncle, turning round. 

“* Yes, certainly.’ 

*“My uncle, gentlemen, could say nothing, he was so very much astonished 
The queerest thing of all was, that although there was such a crowd of persons, 
end although fresh faces were pouring in, every moment, there was no telling 
where they came from; they seemed to start up in some strange manner from 
the ground or the air, and to disappear in the same way. When a porter had 
put his luggage in the coach and received his fare, he turned round and was gone ; 
and before my uncle had well begun to wonder what had become of him, half-a- 
dozen fresh ones started up, and staggered along under the weight of parcels 
which seemed big enough to crush them. The passengers were all dressed so 
odly too—large, broad-skirted laced coats with great cuffs and no collars; and 
wigs, gentlemen,—great formal wigs with a tie behind. My uncle could make 
nothing of it. 

«Now, are you going to get in?’ said the person who had addressed my 
uncle before. He was dressed as a mail guard, with a wig on his head and most 
enormous cuffs to his coat, and had got a Jantern in one hand and a blunderbuss 
in the other, which he was going to stow away in his little arm-chest. ‘ Are you 
going to get in, Jack Martin!’ said the guard, holding the lantern to my uncle's 
face. 


*** Hallo,’ said my uncle, falling back a step or two. 

“<«Tt’s so on the way-bill,’ replied the guard 

«Isn't there a ‘ Mister’ before it?’ said my uncle—for he felt, gentlemen, 
that fora guard he didn’t know to cali him Jack Martin, was a liberty which the 
Post-office wouldn't have sanctioned if they had known it 

‘** No; there is not,’ rejoined the guard coolly 


‘ That's familiar ?” 


|} ‘**Is the fare paid?’ enquired my uncle 
*** Of course it 1s,” rejoined the guard 
| “*Itis, is it?’ said my uncle. ‘Then here goes—which coach ?” 

‘** This,’ said the guard, pointing to an old-fashioned Edinbargh and London 
| Mail, which had got the steps down, and the door open. ‘Stop—here are the 
| other passengers Let them get in first.” 

‘As the guard spoke, there all at once appeared, right in front of my uncle 
| a young ger 





itleman in a powdered wig and a sky blue coat trimmed with silver, 
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very full and broad in the skirts, which were lined with buckram. Tiggin 
i Welps were in the printed calico and waistcoat piece line, gentlemen, so my 
‘ncle knew all the materials at once. He wore knee breeches and a kind of leg- 
_pgs rolled up over his silk stockings, and shoes with buckles ; he had rutfles at 
}., wrists, a three-cornered hat on his head, and a long taper sword by his side. 
The flaps of his waistcoat came half way down his thighs, and the ends of his 
-avat reached to his waist. He stalked gravely to the coach-door, pulled off his 
hat, and held it out above his head at arm’s length, cocking his little finger in the 
_rat the same time, as some affected people do when they take a cup of tea: 
-yen drew his feet together, and made a low grave bow, and then put out his left 
sand. My unele was just going to step forward, and shake it heartily, when he 
erce ved that these attentions were directed not towards him, but to a young 
‘ay, who just then appeared at the foot of the steps, attired in an old-fashioned 
“een velvet dress, with a long waist and stomacher. She had no bonnet on her 
wead, gentlemen, which was muffled in a black silk hood, but she looked round 
‘or an instant as she prepared to get into the coach, and such a beautiful face as 
discovered my uncle had never seen—not even ina picture. She got into 
tye coach, holding up her dress with one hand, and as my uncle always said with 
, round oath, when he told the story, he wouldn't have believed it possible that 
les and feet could have been brought to such a state of perfection unless he had 
seen them with his own eyes. 
» But inthis glimpse of the beautiful face, my uncle saw that the young lady 
had cast an imploring look upon him, and that she appeared terrified and distress- 
He noticed, too, that the young fellow in the powdered wig, notwithstand- 
‘ng his show of gallantry, which was all very fine and grand, clasped her tight by 
spe wrist when she got in, and followed himself immediately afterwards. An un- 
commonly ill-looking fellow in a close brown wig, and a plum-coloured suit, wear- 
.z a very large sword and boots up to his hips, belonged to the party ; and when 
ie sat himself down next tothe young lady, who shrunk into a corner at his ap- 
roach, my uncle was confirmed in his original impression that something dark 
{mysterious was going forward, or, as he always said himself, that ‘ there was 
It’s quite surprising how quickly he made up his 


t 


, screw loose somewhere.’ 
nd to help the lady at any peril, if she needed help. 
»+Death and lightning!’ exclaimed the young gentleman, laying his hand 

ron his sword, as my uncle entered the coach. 

'« Blood and thunder!’ roared the other gentleman. With this he whipped 

s sword out, and made a lunge at my uncle without further ceremony. My 
le had no weapon about him, but with great dexterity he snatched the ill- 
king gentleman's three-cornered hat from his head, and receiving the point of 

s sword right through the crown, squeezed the sides together, and held it 


«+ Pink him behind,’ cried the ill-looking gentleman to his companion, as he 
rugged to regain his sword. 
++ He had better not,’ cried my uncle, displaying the heel of one of his shoes 
athreatening manner. ‘I'll kick his brains out if he has any, or fracture his 
ssullif he hasn't.’ Exerting all his strength at this moment, my uncle wrenched 
|| looking man’s sword from his grasp, and flung it clean out of the coach- 
now, upon which the younger gentleman vociferated ‘ Death and lightning !’ 
za, and laid his hand upon the hilt of his sword in a very fierce manner, but 
n't draw it. Perhaps, gentlemen, as my uncle used to say, with a smile, per- 
aps he was afraid of alarming the lady. 
“« Now, gentlemen,’ said my uncle, taking his seat deliberately, ‘I don’t want 
have any death with or without lightning in a lady’s presence, and we have 
quite blood and thundering enough for one journey; so if you please, we'll 
: our places like quiet insides—here, guard, pick up that gentleman's carving- 


t 


\ 


‘As quick as my uncle said the words, the guard appeared at the coach-win 
y with the gentleman’s sword in his hand. He held up his lantern, and look- 


earnestly in my uncle’s face as he handed it in, when by its light my uncle | My uncle was rather disappointed, gentlemen, for he thought a little quiet bit of 
-, to his great surprise that an immense crowd of mail-coach guards swarmed | love making would be agreeable after the slaughtering, if it were only to change 


ind the window, every one of whom had his eyes earnestly fixed upon him too. 
i] never seen such a sea of white faces and red bodies, and earnest eyes, in 
s born days. 

‘This is the strangest sort of thing I have ever had any thing to do with,’ 

t my uncle—‘ allow me to return you your hat, Sir.’ 


1 








Phe ill-looking gentleman received his three-cornered hat in silence—looked | looking coldly at the young gentleman as he stood fixed up against the wall, in 
the hole in the middle with an enquiring air, and finally stuck it on the top of | the cockchaffer fashion I have descrided. 


y 


wig, with a solemnity the effect of which was a trifle impaired by his sneezing 
ently at the moment, and jerking it off again. 
“* All right !’ cried the guard with the lantern, mounting into his litile seat be- 
id. Away they went. My uncle peeped out of the coach-window as they 
uerged from the yard, and observed that the other mails, with coachmen, guards, 
ses, and passengers complete, were driving round and round in eircles, at a 
w trot of about five miles an hour. My uncle burnt with indignation, gentle- 
ucu. As a commercial man, he felt that the mail bags were not to be trifled 
wth, and he resolved to memorialise the Post-oflice upon the subject, the very 
stant he reached London. 
“At present, however, his thoughts were occupied with the young lady who 
ot in the furthest corner of the coach, with her face muffled closely in her hood : 
e gentleman with the sky blue coat sitting opposite to her, and the other man in 
e plum-coloured suit, by her side, and both watching her intently. If she so 
wach as rustled the folds of her hood, he could hear the ill-looking ma clap his 
and upon his sword, and tell by the other's breathing, (it was so dark he could'nt 
ve his face) that he was looking as big as if he were going to devour her at a 
nuuthful. This roused my uncle more and more, and he resolved, come what 
ne might, to see the end of it. He had a great admiration for bright eyes, and 
eet faces, and pretty legs and feet; in short he was fond of the whole sex. It 
s in our family, gentlemen—so am I. 
‘Many were the devices which my uncle practised to attract the lady’s atten- 
, or at all events, to engage the mysterious gentlemen in conversation. ‘They 
re in vain; the gentlemen wouldn't talk, and the lady didn’t dare. He 
rust his head out of the coach-window at intervals, and bawled out to know 
hey didn’t go faster. 
t attention to him. 
. and the feet and legs. 


au 


But he called till he was hoarse—nobody paid the | know, and that’s the truth of it. 
He leant back in the coach, and thought of the beautiful | 
This answered better ; it wiled away the time, and | 


m from wondering where he was going to, and how it was he found himself | 


h an odd situation. Not that this would have worried him much any way— 
vas a mighty, free, and easy, roving, devil-may-care sort of person, was my 
. gentlemen. 
Allof a sudden the coach stopped. 
Tnow?? 
Alight here,’ said the guard, letting down the steps. 
Here !’ cried my uncle. 
Here,’ rejoined the guard. 
I'll do nothing of the sort,’ said my uncle. 
where you axe,’ said 


‘Hallo!’ said my uncle. ‘ What's in 


\ 


Very well—then stay 
I will,’ said my uncle. 
), said the guard. 
oO passengers 
at my uncle was 
. to hand the lady out. 
le in the crown of his three-cornered hat. As the young lady brushed 
lropped one of her gloves into my uncle's hand, and softly whispered 
ips, so close to his face that he felt her warm breath on his nose, the 
.‘Help!* Geutlemen, my uncle leaped out of the coach at once w ith 
olence that it rocked on the springs again. ; 
Oh! you've thought better of it, have you!" said the guard, when he saw 
standing on the ground. P 
My unele looked at the guard for a few seconds, in some doubt w hether it 
‘: be better to wrench his blunderbuss from him, fire it in the face of the 


the guard. 
| 


ther 


We 


‘, Snatch up the young lady, and go off in the smoke. On second thoughts, 
ver, he abandoned this plan as being a shade too melo-dramatic in the exe- 
and followed the two mysterious men, who, keeping the lady between 
vere now entering an old house in front of which the coach had stopped. 
turned into the passage, and my uncle followed. ‘ ’ 
Of all the ruinous and desolate places my uncle had ever beheld, this was 
st30. It looked as if it had once been a large house of entertainment, but 
of had fallen in, in many places, and the stairs were steep, rugged, and 
There was a huge fire-place in the room into which they had walked 
nney was blackened with smoke, but no warm blaze lighted 1t up now. 
volte feathery dust of burnt wood was still strewed over the hearth, bat the 
was cold, and all was dark and gloomy. a ae 
Vell,” said my uncle as he looked about him, ‘ A mail travelling at tac pate 
ies and a half an hour, and stopping for an indefinite time at such a hole 
‘rather an irregular sort of proceeding I fancy. This shall be mace 
I'll write to the papers.’ ; 
inele said this in a pretty loud voice, and in an open unreserved sort o! 
tha view of engaging the two strangers In conversation 
ier of them took any more notice of him than whispering to each other, 
at him as they did so. The lady was at the further e id of the 
aud once she ventured to wave her hand, as if beseeching my uncle s as 


S 


..,,»- @ngth the two strangers advanced a little, and the conversation began in 


fallow.’ id the gentle- 
‘now this is a private room ; I suppose, fellow, saic the gent 

si 
I 


<p. * Go not, fellow,’ rejoined my uncle. 
’ icered tor the occasion, I should think 


‘Only if this is a private room 
tl 


he public room must ve a ee 
t 


| 6 Tjon’t,’ said my uncle, interrupting her. 


| 


' said—no, she didn’t say anything—she smiled. 
| of the most delicious lips in the world, and see them gently break into a roguish 


| your admiration of their beautiful 


| 


had regarded this colloquy with great attention ; and 
determined not to alight, the younger man squeezed 


At this moment the ill-looking man was inspect- | 


the big sword, knock the rest of the company over the head with the | 


Ay | 


he could. | 





comfortable one ;’ with this, my uncle sat himself down in a high-backed chair 


on wa bys: . ow measure of the gentlemen with his eyes, that Tiggin 
oa. an Sreey aave supplied him with printed calico for a suit, not an inch 
by 00 little, from that estimate alone. 
xe arene som, said both the men together, grasping their swords. 
ow Quit we my uncle, not at all appearing to comprehend their meaning. 
My mh od hom or you are a dead man,’ said the ill-looking fellow with the 
CD » drawing ut at the same time and flourishing it in the air. 
own with him!’ said the gentleman in sky-blue, drawing his sword also 
and falling back two or three yards. ‘Down with him!’ The lady gave aloud 
scream. 
‘* Now, my uncle was also remarkable for 


‘ great boldness and great presence of 
mind. All the time that he had appeare : 


. d so indifferent to what was going on, he 
sas — oo slyly yee for some missile or weapon of defence, and at the 
Y instant when the swords were drawn, he espied standing in the chimney 
corner, an old basket-hilted rapier in a rusty scabbard. At one bound, my uncle 
caught it in his hand, drew it, flourished it gallantly above his head, called aloud to 
the lady to keep out of his way, hurled the chair at the man in sky-blue, and the 
scabbard at the man in plum-colour, and taking advantage of the confusion, fell 
upon them both, pell-mell. 

* Gentlemen, there is an old story—none the worse for being true—regarding 
a fine young Irish gentleman, who being asked if he could play the fiddle, replied 
he had no doubt he could, but he couldu't exactly say for certain, because he had 
never tried. ‘This is not inapplicable to my uncleand his fencing. He had never 
had a sword in his hand beforey except once when he played Richard the Third at 
a private theatre, upon which occasion it was arranged with Richmond that he 
was to be run through from behind without shewing fight at all; but here he was 
cutting and slashing with two experienced swordsmen, thrusting, and guarding, 
and poking, and slicing, and altho igh up to that time he had never been aware 
that he had the least notion of the science. It only shows how true the old say- 
ing is, that a man never knows what he can do, till he tries, gentlemen. 
diy - The noise of the combat was terrific, each of the three combatants swearing 
like troopers, and theix swords clashing with as much noise as if all the knives 
and steels in Newport market were rattling together at the same time. When it 
Was at its height, the lady, to encourage my uncle most probably, withdrew her 
hood entirely from her face and disclosed @ countenance of such dazzling beauty, 
that he would have fought against fifty men to win one smile from it and die. He 
had done wonders before, but now he began to powder away like a raving mad 
giant. 

“At this very moment, the gentleman in sky-blue turning round, and secing the 
young lady with her face uncovered, vented an exclamation of rage and jealousy ; 
and turning his weapon against her beautiful bosom, pointed a thrust at her heart 
which caused my uncle to utter a cry of apprehension that made the building 
ring. The lady stepped lightly aside, and snatching the young man’s sword from 
his hand before he had recovered his balance, drove him to the wall, and running 
it through him and the pannelling up to the very hilt, pinned him there hard and 
fast. It was a splendid example. My uncle, with a loud shout of triumph and a 
strength that was irresistible, made his adversary retreat in the same direction, 
and plunging the old rapier into the very centre of a large red flower in the pattern 
of his waistcoat, nailed him beside his friend ; there they both stood, gentlemen, 
jerking their arms and legs about in agony, like the toy-shop figures that are move: 
bya piece of packthread. My uncle always said afterwards, that this was one of 
the surest means he knew of, for disposing of anenemy ; but it was liable to one 
objection on the ground of expense, inasmuch as it involved the loss of a sword 
for every man disabled. 

‘““«The mail, the mail!’ cried the young lady, running up to my uncle and 
throwing her beautiful arms around his neck ; ‘ we may yet escape.’ 

“¢ May ! said my uncle ; ‘why, my dear, there’s nobody else to kill, is there?’ 





the subject. 
| ‘“** We have not an instant to lose here,’ said the young lady. ‘ He (pointing 


to the young gentleman in sky-blue) is the only sonof the powerful Marquess of 
Filletoville.’ 


“** Well then, my dear, I’m afraid he'll never come to the title,’ said my uncle, 


* faster! faster!’ My uncle gave a loud stamp upon the boot in the energy of the 
moment, and—found that it was grey morning and he was sitting in the wheel- 
wright’s yard on the box of an old Edinburgh mail, shivering with the celd and 
wet, and stamping his feet to warm them! He got down and looked eagerly 
inside for the beautiful young lady—alas ! there was neither door nor seat te the: 
coach—it was a mere shell. 

*: Of course my uncle knew very well that there was some mystery in the matter: 
and that everything bad passed exactly as he used to relate it. He remained 
staunch to the great oath he had sworn to the beantiful young lady : refusing 
several eligible landladies on her account, and died a bachelor at last. He alwars 
said what a curious thing it was that he should have found out, by such a mere 
accident as his clambering over the palings, that the ghosts of mail-coaches an® 
horses, guards, coachnen, and passengers, were in the habit,of making joumeys 
regularly every night; he used to add that he believed he as the only living 


person who had ever been taken as a passenger on one of these excursions >; and 
[ think he was right, gentlemen—at least I never heard of any other.” 








“TI wonder what these ghosts of mail-coaches carry in their bags,” said the 
landlord, who listened to the whole story with profound attention. 

* 'Thedead letters of course,” said the Bagman. 

“Oh, ah—to be sure,” rejoined the landlord. ‘ I never thought of that.” 


Suntmary. 


Remarkable Anagrams.—We find “ annual parliament ” is, by the modems 
felicities of literary play, turned into, “Tam an unreal plant ;” “ universal 
suffrage ” confesses to * guess a fearful ruin ;? and Old Ergland is, by the same 
mode of transposition, found to be a * golden land.” 

Destruction of Human Life.—A Paris paper lately entered into an elaborate 
calculation to show the numberof human beings Napoleon had sacrificed te his 
ambition. The calculation gave the number at upwards of 6,000,000, or nearte 
four times the population of London. 

A new Tax.—The Duke of Saxe Altenburgh has invented a new tax! From 
the Istof January, 1838, a tax of tive dollars is to beimposed upon every singing 
bird kept inacage! The object is to discourage the cruel practices of the bind 
catchers. 

Spots on the Sun.—M. Pastorff, an astronomer at Berlin, who has made the 
spots on the sun his peculiar study, in 1834 discovered two small black spots, 
perfectly round, and, therefore, differing from the ordinary spots. He saw there 
pass six times before the sun's disc. Their relative distances varied, at the end 
of last year ; and, on the 16th of last February, M. Pastorff has again seen them 
and again finds that the swiftness of their motion is very variable-—Anthenaum. 

Whois Lady Lyndhurst’s Father !—The name of the individual is not Gele- 
smid, but Goldsmith. We should think the name of Lewis Goldsmith sufficiently 
notorious. He was not a stockbroker, but a notary. ‘ He is not a Jew,” says 
The Times. Hews a Jew. He is a Hamburgh Jew by nation ; and married @ 
Jewess, who went to synagogue till herdeath. His two daughters—Eliza and 
Georgiana (Lady Lyndhurst) are new converts to Protestantism. Mr. Lewis 
Goldsmith is an aftachée of the Foreign office. He first published a truculent 
republican work against kings and priests, entitled the Crimes of Cabinets; next 
a libel on the Buonaparte family, and on all the Liberals in Europe, entitled 
Calinet of Buonaparte ; thirdly, a calumnious ultra-'Tory print called the Antagal- 
lican, in which he abuses his presentemployers. Such is Lord Lyndhurst's father- 
in-law.—-(Sun.) All the statements respecting Lady Lyndhurst’s father are in 
very badtaste. Her ladyship cannot be held responsible for the character or the 
Opinions of her parents, she must be judged of by her own character alone. It 
is in equal bad taste to pretend to blame Lord Lyndhurst for marrying into Mr. 
Goldsmith's family. He has married, not that individual, but his daughter, and 
she is we have aright to assume, a iady of virtue and character. 

A Drum-head Court-Martial.—Tuesday Colouel Hodges came from the 
adinirai’s ship in a great hurry, on account of some disturbance saiito be taking 
place on board. There were a few of the men tipsy, and one very insolent 
in his language. ‘There was, at this time, not an armed man on board ; all wore 
slop-clothes, which, however, were voted uniform. A drum-head court-martial 








‘You have cut off the entail, my 
| love.’ 
‘“«*T have been torn from my home and friends by these villains,’ said the young 
| lady, her features glowing with indignation. ‘That wretch would have married 
me by violence in another hour.’ 

***Confound his impudence !’ said my uncle, bestowing a very contemptuous 
look on the dying heir of Filletoville 

«As you may guess from what you have seen,’ said the young lady, ‘ the party 
are prepared to murder me if you appeal to any one for assistance. If their ac- 
complices find us here, we are lost. ‘Two minutes hence may be too late. The 
mail !’—and with these words, overpowered by her feelings and the exertion of 
sticking the young Marquess of Filletoville, she sank into my uncle’s arms. My 
uncle cavght her up, and bore her to the house-door. There stood the mail with 
four long-tailed flowing-maned black horses, ready harnessed ; but no coachman, 
no guard, no ostler even, at the horses’ heads. 





“Gentlemen, | hope I do no injustice to my uncle’s memory, when I express 
| my opinion, that although he was a bachelor, he Aad held some ladies in his arms 
| before this time; I believe indeed, that he had rather a habit of kissing barmaids, 
| and I know, that in one or two instances, he had been seen by credible witnesses, 
| to hug a landlady ina very perceptible manner. I mention the circumstance, to 
| show what a very uncommon sort of person this beautiful young lady must have 
| been to have affected my uncle in the way she did; he used to say, that as her 
long dark hair trailed over his arm, and her beautiful dark eyes fixed themselves 
upon his face when she recovered, he felt so strange and nervous, that his legs 
| trembled beneath him. But who can look into a sweet soft pair of dark eyes, with- 
| out feeling queer! I can’t, gentleman. I am afraid to look at some eyes I 
‘*©* You will never leave me,’ murmured the young lady. 
“ ¢ Never,’ said my uncle. And he meant it too. 
‘*¢My dear preserver!’ exclaimed the young lady. 
preserver !’ 


‘ My dear, kind, brave, 


‘«* Why !’ enquired the young lady. nde 

‘ « Because your mouth looks so beautiful when you speak,’ rejoined my uncle, 
‘that I am afraid [ shall be rude enoughto kiss it.’ 

‘“‘ The young lady put up her hand as if to caution my uncle not to do so, and 
When you are looking ata pair 


smile—if you are very near them, and nobody else by—you cannot better testify 
form and colour than by kissing themat once. My 
uncle did so, and I honour him for it. 


“** Hark !’ cried the youn ‘ The noise of wheels and horses.’ | 
So it is,’ ; He hada good ear for wheels and the 
trampling of hoofs, but there appeared to be so many horses and carriages 
rattling towards them at a distance, that it was impossible to form a guess at their 
number. The sound was like that of fifty breaks, with six blood cattle in each. 

‘** We are pursued !’ cried the lady, clasping her hands. ‘We are 
pursued. I have no hope but in you.’ ' 

‘* There was such an expression of terror in her beautiful face, that my uncle 
made up his mind at once. He lifted her into the coach, told her not to be 
frightened, pressed his lips to hers once more, and then advising her todraw up 
the window tokeep the cold air out, mounted to the box. 

‘“« ¢ Stay love,’ cried the young lady. 

‘« « What's the matter ?’ said my uncle, from the coach-box. 

“+ T want to speak to you,’ said the young lady ; ‘ only ® word—only one 
word, dearest.’ 

“ «Must I get down?’ enquired my uncle. The lady made no answer, but she 
smiled again. Sucha smile, gentlemen !—it beat the other one all to nothing 
My uncle descended from his perch in a twinkling. — / ; 

+ « What is it my dear?’ said my uncle, looking in at the coach window. The 
| lady happexed to bend forward at the same time, and my uncle thought she looked 

more beautiful than she had done yet. He was very close to her just then 
| gentlemen, so he really ought to know. 
“© « What is it, my dear!’ said my uncle 
‘« « Will you never love any one but me—never marry any one beside 1’ said the 
| young lady. 
|” «My ancle swore a great oath that never would marry any body else, 
and the young lady drew in her head and pulled up the window. He jumped upon 
| the box, squared his elbows, adjusted the ribands, seized the whip which lay on the 
| roof, gave one flick to the off leader, and away went the four long-tailed, flowing- 
maned black horses, at fifteen good English miles an hour, with the old mail coach 
| behind them—whew ! how they tore along! 
« But the noise behind grew louder. The faster went the old mail, the faster 
| came the pursuers—men, horses, dogs, were leagued in the pursuit. 
! but above ail rose the voice of the young lady, urging my uncle on 


| and shrieking ‘ faster! faster!’ 


lacy, starting. 


said my uncle, listening. 


young 


he 


The noise 
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was instantly ordered ; and the offender, much to his astonishment, ordered to 
receive one hundred lashes. A sort of innocent cat had been rigzed out, and 
he was tied tothe capstan and his shirt taken off. His address to Hodges 
amused me much: “ Sure, your honour won't touch a countryman ! at laste, you 
did not say so in London.” ‘Then, at the first lash, “* Oh! only think I am yeur 
townsman ;” third lash, ‘* Bloody nouns ! O think of flogging one of your fath- 
er’s genteclest tenantry !’’ still going on. “ Did Sir K. Peel think he wouké 
ever see my bare back, althongh he tried to put me in jail ; but, for God’s sake, 
stop, dear landlord! What will Lord Goderich say to this? He will never 
allow me to brush his coat.” Still no effect. He then turned round to one of 
the men, “ Now, Pat Griffin, you, the colonel, and I are all countrymen; use 
your own smooth tongue.”’ This had the effect upon Hodges : the man was not 
hurt.—Col. Charles Shaw's Personal Memoirs. 

Homeopathy.—As similia similbus is the corner-stone of Hahnemannism, and, 
as I read in Dr. Bigel, that *‘ corns are the produce of tight shoes,” I expected to 
find, further on in his book, that the cure of them consisted in applying a millionth 
ora billiouth part of the pressure of ashoe to those excrescences, *‘ For,’ says 
Hahnemann, the apostle of the sect, “if, being in perfect health, I take a certain 
quantity of bark, I am sure to produce the symptoms of intermittent fever ; erge 
when I suffer from intermittent fever, I take bark to cure it,”’—(a_ pretty logic 
this truly!) Such is, unquestionably, Hahnemann’s reasoning, but no such prin- 
ciple, it seems, is good for corns; and Dr. Bigel, to my great surprise, is con- 
pelled to recommend patients to begin their treatment by discarding tight shoes. 
—Dr. Granville’s Spas of Germany. 

Turkish Predilection for Cats.—The dog, the faithful friend of man, is, ir 
the land of Islamism, a complete outcast: every thing he touches becomes im- 
pure, while the cat, the most ungrateful and least susceptible of attachment ef al? 
domestic animals, is the darling alike of the bearded warrior and the fair inmate 
of the harem, indeed, she eats and drinks from the same dish, and sleeps on the 
saine couch, both with young and old; and all this because she was the favourite 
plaything of Mahomet, who actually permitted his purring pet to deposit her nur- 
sery in his bosomn.—-Spencer's Travels in Circassia. 

Machine for taking Likenesses.—*“ Ah,” said the old lady, “ painters always 
make ladics out prettier than they are, or they wouldn't get any custom, child 
The man that invented the machine for taking likenesses might have known, that 
it would never succeed ; it’s a deal too honest—a deal,” said the old lady, langh- 
ing very heartily at her own acuteness. 

Use of the Birch.—A writer on school discipline says, “* Without a liberal use 
of the rod, it is impossible to inake boys smart.” 

The mistakes of a layman are like the errors of a pocket-watch, which affects 
only an individeal; but when a Clergyman errs, it is like the town-cloch going 
wrong—he misleads a multitude. 

A sharper of the town, seeing a country gentleman sit alone at an inn, and 
thinking something might be made of him, he went and sat near him, and toak 
the liberty to drink to him. Having thus introduced himself, he called fora 
paper of tobacco, and said, “* Do you smoke, sir! s “ Yes,”’ says the gentlemam 
very gravely, “any one that has a design upon me. 

A keeper of a billiard table described himself, at one of the polling booths, a= 
an irory furner 
“J should suspect that gentleman,” said Johnson, ‘‘to have tro stomachs by 
the quantity he eats, did I not also know that he never ruminates.” 
rORIA’S FIRSL OF PARLIAMENT, BY AN ALARMIST. 

“The Ist of Victoria, passed on the last day of the Session, declares, arnong 
other things, that the names painted on four-wheeled carriages need not be im 
letters an inch deep, as heretofore, but that letters half the size will be sufficient.” 

Applaud, all ye people, your Queen while ye can; 

But how “* letters” adranced under Queen's Bess and Anne! 

While we see, although still we’re Victorias debtors, 

That her reign has begun by diminishing “ letters.” 
The Retort Affectionate—“ What ever made you marry that dowdy!” said = 
mother to her son. ‘ Because you always told me to pick a wife like my mo- 
ther,” was the dutiful reply. 
It is said that a measure of some political importance was suggested to the 
Queen as very “ expedient” at the present moment. “ Tell me,” said her Majes- 
ty, with some feeling of indignation, “tell me whether it is right or wrong - if 
right, [will do it; if wrong, I will not; but never let me hear the word expedient 
—Birmingham Advertiser. 

Franco-English.—A curious specimen of this occurred the other day. A 
French gentleman, rescued from a ducking in the Thames, and taken to an adja- 
cent tavern, was advised to drink a tumbler of very hot brandy and water, and 
addressed the waiter, who was mixing it:—* Sir, I shall thank you net te 

“4 fortnight,” replied Joe, ‘hadn't you better take it 
said Monsieur, “ directly to be sure, but not a fortnight— 
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Homeopathy.—About forty homeropathic doctors have had a meeting at 
Frankfort, to discuss their new system and doctrines. Some of these came, from 
Lussia. 


R 
At the July fétes, ba 


at Rheims, a balloon ascended, and the aeronaut fel? from 
was in its “ pride of place;” the “aeronaut” was & 
stuffed figure, and not a living being, and, we fear, a joke was intended, a practican 


joke of great cruelty to the spectators, and calculated to blunt the feelings. 
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SPEECH OF MR. POWNALL, AT THE LIVERPOOL 
CONSERVATIVE TRADESMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

On Monday evening the monthly meeting of the Conservative Trades- 
men’s Association was held in the large room in the Queen’s Arms. The atten- 
dance was exceedingly good, and thirty-three members were enlisted. Shortly 
after taking the chair Mr Samuel Holme announced that Mr Pownall, the second 
Conservative candidate for Middlesex, was expected to honour the meeting with 
his company ; about half-past eight that gentleman accordingly made his appear- 
ance, introduced by Mr. ‘I’. B. Horsfall. ‘The cheering on his entrance was loud 
and exhilirating. After a short complimentary speech from the chairman he rose 
to aridress the meeting, and the whole of his long and eloquent address was listen- 
ed to throughout with marked attention, and with frequent demonstrations of ad- 
miration and delight.— Liverpool paper. 

MR. POWNALL said,—I came to Liverpool to seek recreation. I have 
found, not only what [ sought, but what I did not expect—Middlesex friends sur- 
rounding me in all directions. I have found that the electric spark which went 
from Liverpool to Middlesex has returned from Middlesex to Liverpool: and I 
assure you that the same hearty greeting which you have given me you would 
yourselves receive in the county which I have l:tely had the pleasure of canvas 
sing, were sucha grecting necessary to convince you that the same spirit which 
actuates your breasts finds a corresponding pulse in theirs. Cheers.) They,as well 
as you, were tired of being misrepresented in the House of Commons, and came 
forward with the free, open, unflinching candour and honest integrity of English- 
men, determined to speak a voice that should be heard throughout the land, and 
that that voice should send their free and honest representative to parliament.— 
(Loud cheers.) It was from the energy you put forth and the attitude you as- 
sumed in the recent election that the independent electors of Middlesex rallied 
themselves together, and showed a front firmer, stronger, and more decided than 
Micdlesex had witnessed for sixty years.—(Hear and cheers.) ‘The result of the 
election is a testimony to the truth of what I assert. No longer are we ridden 
over roughshod by a faction to which it is the disgrace of Enzland to have crouch- 
ed so long.—(Cheers.) You have imposed a debt upon the country which the 
gratitude of future ages will in part repay. Why do I, asa fellow-labourer in this 
cause, ask you to continue your exertions! Because | feel that the land I love 
demands it of me. Because | feel that our best possessions as Englishmen and 
Christians are, as it were, thrown into our individual keeping. Every individual 
Conservative in the kingdom must look at the cause as his own individual cause, 
and not believe that one particle of good can be done unless he attempts to do it 
himself.—( Laughter and loud cheers.) We are not opposed to individuals, whe 
may pass by unheeded. We seek no private quarrel. We have no paltry, per- 
sonal discords or ditferences.—(Hear, hear.) We stand on a higher elevation— 
fight for nobler principles ; and nothing shall induce us to come down from our 
lefty eminence to the miry plains of petty, private discord.—( Loud cheers. But 
in proportion as we feel the sacredness of the cause, in the same proportion will 
we bind ourselves together, man to man and heart to heart, not to relax our en- 
deavours, or to forego our purpose, till we find our country pleced where she 
ought to be, conspicuous among the nations of the earth, and wielding the septre 
of righteousness over a free and enlightened people, bidding defiance to those 
who would assail her from without, and keeping in subjection those who would 
undermine her institu:ions within.—(Loud and enthusiastic cheering.) I am 
sure you will not misunderstand me, and I wish not to be misinterpreted by 
others, in what I am now saying I use not the phrase ‘*keeping in subjection 
those who would undermine our institutions within” iu any invidious or unna- 
tional sense.—(Hear.) You, as well as myself, are part of a great and enlight- 
ened community—of a nation whose prowess in deeds of arms, whose spirit and 
intelligence in the pursuits of commerce, and whose superior legislative capacity 
has placed our country among the most eminent of the nations. We do not 
mean, when we speak of coercion, that we would place one man in an inferior 
condition to another —(Hear.) The glory of our land—the boast of the law 
under which we live, is, that it is fair and open for the free current of the lawful 
exertions of every individual in his lawful calling, and for the secure and peacea- 
ble enjoyment of those comforts and acquirements which the industry or the 
talents of any individual may place within his reach.—( Lond cheers.) And 
while we hold out the right hand of brotherhood to all, we do not expect that 
instead of the hand of friendly recognition uniting us as brethren, there should be 
the sarcastic and malignant sneer, converting us into enemies.—(Cheers.) ‘This 
has been too much the case with a certain party of late, who have hoped to gain 
their unhallowed ends by persuading one part of the community that their inter- 
ests are opposed to the welfare of the other.—(Hear, hear.) We know too well 
the basis on which rest our liberties, our rights, and our country’s stability and 
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| We are therefore banded together, not for any party purpose, nor for any individua 
' aggrandisement.—{Hear.}] We are not opposed to legitimate reform in any of 
the varied institutions of the country, where that reform can be shown to be real 
| improvement working in an honest, faithful, and upright manner for the interest 
| of the community at large. We are the friends of honest and straightforward 
reform, but we are the decided opponents of those dishonest reformers who would 
use the word only to abuse it, and who call forth measures of destruction but 
not of improvement.—[ Loud cheers. ] ‘ 

It is not for a town, for a city, or for a county, that we are contending, but 
for the land of our forefathers—for the land that is dear to us ; it 1s not only 
for the institutions to which I have been alluding, but for that which is even more 
dear to us—our national Protestant church,— [enthusiastic cheering, }]—that 
church which, while it was the brightest fruit of the Reformation, has continued 
upwards of three hundred years the glory of the Protestantism of Europe.— 
[ Reiterated applause. ] Where can you point to any other of the reformed churches 
that has maintained the principles of the Reformation pure and unsullied as they 
are maintained in the articles and services of the Church of England.—[Cheers. } 
Where is there a church containing all that Christianity enjoins on her followers, 
exhibiting to others that kindness and charity which they imbibe with their earliest 
lessons, at the same time bringing her own children around that common centre 
of human sympathy and human hope—the cross that consuminated eternal 
love ’—[Applause.] Where shall we find another church which has weathered 
the storms and vicissitudes of time and circumstance, and now exhibits as fair a 
front to the Christian world, as the church which itis our duty, our privilege, 
and our pleasure to uphold?—[Cheers.] It is said that that church is old and 
the name given to her is Old Mother Church.” Why, it is precisely for that 
reason that I would cling more closely to her. Itis the duty of the child to 
love the parent as she becomes more venerable with years, with more intenseness 
and energy than when she was in the vigour and prime of life. —[Cheers. } As 
we grow more matured we should feel more the value of the instructions she 
gave us in our youth ; we could esteem more highly the comforts and consola- 
tions she poured forth in her liturgies and services, and more duly appreciate the 
everlasting things to which we have been taught to aspire through her ministrations. 
As the font received us when we could not lisp her hallelujahs, so the grave will 
receive us when we cease to repeat them, and the hallowed grass of her church- 
yard solitudes grow over us, till the trumpet sounds that shall summon us to re- 
echo them throughout eternity.—[Protracted applause. } “a Ss 

Nor is it only the church in our own land that is at stake : the sister institu- 
tion ina neighbouring island demands likewise our sympathy, co-operation, and 
zeal. We hear it stated in Parliament by the opponents of the church, that she 
has neglected her duty—that she has grown inert and indolent in the exercise of 
her holy functions. Do they give us any proof of this? Not one.—{Hear, and 
cheers.] Let us refer to the ecclesiastical documents laid before the House of 
Commons. What do they show? In the year 1730, the total amount of the 
churches in connexion with the Es:ablishment in Ireland was not more than 400. 
At the Union they amounted only to about 680. In 1832, they had increased to 
1,347.—[Loud cheers.] Does this show anything like a dereliction of duty, or 
a want of proper vigilance and attention ’—[Hear, hear. ] Let us look at the 
state of the ministry. In 1830 there were not more than 800 clergymen, curates 
and all, connected with the Establishment in Ireland. At the Union there were 
not more than 1,000. At the present moment there are upwards of 2,900 labo- 
rious ministers pursuing their useful avocations within its pale. So far from the 
charge of indifference to their holy vocation being well-grounded, it is contradict- 
ed by the very facts recorded by the government commissioners themselves.— 
{Hear.] The number of churches, as well as the number of labouring clergy- 
men, has, within the last thirty years, more than doubled.—[Hear, hear.] In ad- 
dition to which, there have been built upwards of 600 glebe-houses.—[Hear.] 
With respect to schools.—I say nothing of the new system brought forward sim- 
ply to satisfy the cravings of a few Roman Catholic members of the House of 
Commons, not for the honest purpose of enlightening the community by Scriptur- 
al and general knowledge, so as to make them better members of Society, and to 
prepare them for that eternal destiny which awaits the soul—I say nothing of 
these—but if we only look at the Protestant schools, there has been work going 
on of which we in England have no idea.—{Hear.] In Sunday schools alone, 
connected with Protestants, there are more than 127,000 children, and more than 
23,000 gratuitous teachers. [Cheers.] These are strange proofs that Protes- 
tants are doing nothing but slumbering at their posts, forgetting their own solemn 
engagements, living in the midst of their enemies, yet regardless of their own 
best and vital interests. Are not such facts calculated to arouse all our energies, 
and to bring us into active, yea, fervent effort in the great cause in which we are 
engaged, that we may not only uphold but improve the institutions of the country, 








happiness, to be deceived by any such flimsy pretext. We know that it is the 
interest of all classes to look up to the law in all its just requirements, and to 
obey that law forthe sake of all the salutary effects for which it was enacted 
And we feel this common principle pervading all our breasts, that if any dare at 
all impede or interfere with the just prerogatives of the crown, we will resist it.— 
(Cheers.) If any attempt to lower the dignity of the upper house, we are pre- 
pared to resist it.—(Cheers.) And why are we united in these grand fundamen- 
tal principles! Because we find these the principles by which our country has 
been raised to the highest pinnacle of earthly grandeur.—(Cheers.) Because 
we find here more personal liberty, more personal security, and more scope for 
the exercise of private enterprise, activity, and genius, that personal property 
may be accumulated for the advantage of those who have the means of acquiring 
it.—(Vehement cheering.) But we have had, in the course of the late election 
contests, to pass through an ordeal for which,as Conservatives, we were quite un- | 
prepared—I know not what the opposite party were unprepared for.—(A laugh.) | 
The Conservatives throughout the kingdom were unprepared to meet the charge | 
of being opposed to our youthful and lovely Queen.—( Hear, hear.) We were | 
unprepared to have it thrown in our faces that we were disloyal.—(Hear.) When 
was the charge ever made before! Attachmentto the crown is one of the first 
principles of the Conservative creed.—(Cheers.) ‘There is not, I will venture 
to say, one true-hearted Conservative who would not, if the occasion called, 
willingly bare his breast to receive the first bayonet that should be levelled against 
his sovereign.—(Loud cheers.) We are ready at the call of loyalty to sacrifice 
everything, because we love our Queen, because we venerate the monarchy and 
are determined to uphold it.—(Renewed cheers.) But the reason why we have 
had to encounter this charge, is simply because we would not suffer the ministry 
of the day to screen themselves behind the royal robes, lest their public actions 





should be brought forward and scarnad by the searching eye of an intelligent | 


community.—(Loud cries of ** Hear, hear!) ‘Though prepared and ever dis- 
posed to evince, to the utmost extent, that may be required, our loyalty and af- 
fection for the sovereign, we are not prepared, and I trust we never will be pre- 
pared to surrender the great principle of our constitution—the right of calling in 
question the public acts of the minister of the day. If those acts deserve the 
public approbation,then let him who desérves the palm wear it. But if they deal 
a fatal blow at our Protestant church—if they sap the foundations of some of 
our most valued institutions, then drag them before the public, and sift them in 
the light of justice and truth, and let the righteous indignation of a mighty people 
rest on the heads of those who dare play with institutions more sacred than any- 
thing which we as individuals can possess,and more important than anything which 
we as individuals can possess, and more important than anything which those minis- 
ters can substitute in their stead.—(Rapturous applause.) We have heard of a 
crusade passing through the land, something like a pilgrimage toa distant shrine in 
another country—(a laugh)—to destroy the integrity of the upper house of 
parliament. Fortunately the attempt failed. Why! Because Conservatives 
in other parts imitated the example of the men of Lancashire. What had the 
Lords done that we were to run this crusade for their destruction? Are they not 
taxed by the Commons! Are they not mingled with us in every walk and station 
of life'—[{Hear. hear.} Though with their coronets they seem to touch the 
throne, with their sympathies and affections they mingle with the people.—[ Loud 
cheers.} Have we not found the proudest blood of our nobles mingling with 
that of the veriest recruit in our ranks on the battle plain'—{Cheers.] Do not 
a series of splendid names, from Agincourt to Waterloo, attest the truth of what 
Tassert? And when the valiant hero has vanquished our enemies, and, returning 
from the toils of war, a grateful nation places the palm of victory in his hand and 
the olive branch around his brow, is it only to mock his honest pride with its 
fleeting, unsubstantial pageantry! Is a nation’s gratitude to pass away in the buzz 
of a day's applause, to be known and remembered no more! Is there to be no 
incentive to ourselves—no smiling hope to point to the assembly of the nobles of 
the land, as the reward of meritorious achievement and heroic self-devotion '— 
{Cheers.} Would not the proud spirit of Nelson, looking in the hour of mortal 
strife to Westminster Abbey, have been clouded in his dying moments by the 
consciousness that the sole 1eward of his glorious and well-spent life was to be 
for apassing season the theme of a nations praise'—[{Hear, hear, and cheers. } 
Our opponents would suppose that we had forgotton that the Lords were not made 
for a party—that they arean order serving as an incentive, in every walk and con- 
dition, togreat and noble acts, stimulating men to the exercise of talent, skill, 
industry, and enterprise, by holding out to them a reward for all their sacrifices, 
and all their pains,—and that they occupy a place which keeps Open a road by 
which the sovereign, the father of his people, may introduce from time to time 
individuals from amongst ourselves to a more exalted rank, emblems of a nation’s 
gratitude, and handing down to posterity the recollection of their forefather’s 
deeds.—[Loud applause.} But even if it were not on a principle of this elevated 
kind, we might prove the advantage of the second branch of the legislature. We 
know well in days gone by, in the time of the commonwealih, when the upper 
house stood in the way of individual ambition, it was removed; but very soon 
afterwards the Commons became a tyrant instead of a safeguard to the people, and 
even the usurper himself was obliged, within, I think, six short months, to create 
an upper house, in order to stem and keep in proper order the lower.—[{ Hear. } 


so that their beneficent influence may flow and fill all its mighty channels, like 
our own magnificent river, which spreads its beautiful bosom, and bears, gliding 
down its stream with every tide, the produce of your fruitful industry to distant 
climes, clothing, conforming, enlightening, strenthening, enriching, and civilising 
lands and peuple which, but for your diligence, enterprise, and intelligence, would 
be condemned to a state of barbarism, darkness, and death, perhaps till the last 
trump should sound !—[Hear, and prolonged applause.] It is because England is 
putting forth, and will put forth, more powerfully than ever, her energies, that the 
world will give out a busy and useful population; and moral cultivation keeping 
pace with the extension of physical advantages, the truth will be broadly and 
boldly proclaimed,—and the voice will be prolonged and transported back from 
the distant places of the earth—that power is entrusted to men, not for the pur- 
poses of party or individual aggrandisement, but for the perpetuating of institu- 
tions which beautify the land, and which are meant for a blessing to the whole 
community.—[ Loud cheers and continued laughing. } 

I might again allude to the subject of justice to Ireland, and ask, how can jus- 
tice be fair and impartial, when Ireland pays 9s. 2d. per head of taxation and Eng- 
land 32s. 6d.—[hear, hear, ]—when the English agriculturist is taxed and obliged 
to pay all the public imposts, as well as local rates, while the Irish agriculturist is 
exempt and yet allowed to compete with the Englishman in the market.—[ Hear, 
hear,] There are many similar cases which might be adduced ; such, for in- 
stance, as the public institutions in Ireland, which ought to be supported by volun- 
tary contributions, being supported out of the public taxation; whereas, when a 
grant is asked for on behalf of am English institution, it is either loudly grumbled 
at or absolutely refused. ‘To take an example; the Refuge for the Destitute, in 
the neighbourhood of London, expends about £8,000 or £9,000, of which go- 
| vernment formerly contributed £5,000, in consideration of the great utility of 
the institution in receiving criminals. But lately the grant was objected to, and 
| reduced, I think, to £2,000 or £2,500. Yet a grant is made of £18,000 or 





one word of opposition. —[ Hear, hear. } 
they are a public good they have aclaim on the public. But I do object to this 
one sided justice, that, while it gives unsparingly on the one hand, clenches the 
fist on the other.—[tlear.] Amongst people living under the same sceptre, 
wielded by the same law, the same justice ought to be dispensed, without fa- 

vouritism, without inequality. The industry, the energies, and the capital of the 
people ought to have fair play from one end of the land to the other. [Cheers.] 


ject of Church-rates. In such a company, however, it is unnecessary. 
fore, thank you again for your kindness : 
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look up with confidence, and accomplish the return of such a state of security 
| our different localities ; I trust that the good sense of England will return,—that 
| those who have been our enemies will take hold of our hands and come with us, 
—and that the reign of our lovely and youthful Queen, beaming with all her ances- 


valley in our land, and smiling over a happy, united, contented, loyal, and thriving 
people. 
—— 
TAE EUPHRATES, &. INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA. 

Colonel Chesney,* in a letter promulgated at Bombay, thus speaks of the 
late expedition, &c. respecting the intercourse with India by steam. “ As far as 
the Euphrates is concerned, if my observations have not failed me, it will prove 
to be an easier river to ascend than the Rhine, the Danube, or even the Nile. I 
presume that the main object desired by every friend of India, is a regular com- 
munication for the mails,at all events, and for passengers also, if it can be managed 
without a heavy loss; but the fear of the latter seems to have deterred private 
speculation in England, unless £65,000 a year is first promised by government ; 
and the discordant proceedings at the different presidencies of India have not 
been altogether calculated to obtain so large a bonus in these times, especially, 
as I presume that 12 voyages a year might be made to and from Suez, ata loss of 
about £40,000; or a similar number along the Euphrates, by sinking 8 or 
£10,000 annually. Without joining in the reproaches which are the consequences 
of those unhappy discussions, and which have prevented any thing like real ef- 
forts, it cannot be denied, that if the Indian public were to step forward with 50 
or £100,000 as the foundation of a company to open the Red Sea, the remain- 
der would be readily subscribed in England, so as to put that route into speedy 





*The colonel, and several of his companions, who have escaped with life from this 
difficult enterprise, are now, we observe, in London ; to receive, we trust, from the go- 
vernment of the country, those rewards and distinctions to which their gallantry and per- 
severance, under so many privations and perils, so pre-eminently recommend them. In 
them the love of science, and the brave contempt of danger and death, so inherent in the 
English character, are equally the objects of regard and admiration.—Ed. L. G 





£20,000 to the Lying-in Hospital, and similar institutions, of Dublin, without | 
I do not object to these institutions. If | 


| | and full operation ; but as such a project has not all the fascinations of 





| I did intend to allude to that subject so often and so much agitated—the sub- |—A Peel Ministry before a Melbourne Ministry ! 
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| stand us now? 





a bank, 


it is to be feared that our hopes rest on government alone; and if I ary, * 


greatly mistaken, they will not be disappointed. With reference to public feeling 
and convenience, it is tobe hoped that something more satisfactory will be my 
tempted when the new steamers reach India. Three steamers, with the eesiet. 
ance of a sailing vessel occasionally, and having two small steamers on the Eu. 
phrates, at the annual cost of £25,000 each, would, considering the short ‘ 


er yoy. 
age to Mohammerah, enable the government to open then the Red Sea as wan 
by alternate monthly voyages, during the next 18, or such other times ie 


might be sufficient to demonstrate to the world all the advantages and disadyay,. 
tages of each, before we establish one of them permanently, or both at differen; 
seasons, should this be more suitable. It appears to me that there are several 
good reasons for opening both routes at the same time. Ist. The three steam. 
ers could not keep up a monthly communication to Suez; but by going the 
shorter voyage alternately to the Gulf, they might keep up the twelve Voyages jp 
each direction. 2d. We are not quite sure that either of the routes would be 
practicable at all seasons, and a continued experiment can alone decide this poin; 

and at the same time the relative speed, expense, &c. 3d. Plague is said ;, 
exist in Egypt and Syria almost always at different times, therefore, the one mig}, 
be upened whilst the other is shut either from this cause, or war, disturbance, & 

4th. The commercial and piratical relations of the Persian Gulf, and our interes;, 
in Persia itself require, at least, occasional and regular communications, which would 
be secure by the double line of the Red Sea and Euphrates ; and if neither of them, 
should fully answer our expectations,there will be the resource of experimenting 0; 
two others ; the one being along the river Tigris to Trebizonde,and from thence ~ 
sea to Constantinople, Malta, and England ; whilst the other would be throug; 
Persia to Trebezonde, and thence, by the Danube and the Rhine, to England,whic), 
may be said to be almost open already. ‘The grand object is to have some regu. 
lar communication or other ; but inthe present progressive state of steain,we Oughi: 
to begin with the shortest and cheapest lines possible, looking forward to more 
daring attempts some ten or twenty years hence, when the monsoons may no! 
only be overcome, but paying voyages made from Madras and Calcutta to Suez 
as well asround the Cape. These objects cannot, however, be obtained unt; 
vessels are constructed to carry fuel at a cheaper rate, and for double the time 
that has been accomp'ished as yet ; consequently, we ought to be content, fo; 
the present, with what may be actually practicable from Bombay, either to Sue, 
or the Persian Gulf, as experience may decide for or against the latter. [ shai! 
merely add, that if the Euphrates were only tocontribute its mite to the good 
cause, by being used at such times as the Red Sea may not be available from 
any cause whatever, it would still deserve some dispassionate consideration as 4 
mere auxiliary ; especially great moral and commercial benefits may be the cor. 
sequence of renewing our former intercourse through Arabia.”’—Lit. Gaz 





GOVERNMENT BY HER MAJESTY’S CONSERVATIVE 
OPPOSITION. 
From the Spectator. 

The Whig and Tory journals honour us with so much of their notice just now, 
that we cannot but pay them some attention in return. 

The Times, the Standard, and the Post, have late vied with each other in re- 
presenting the Spectator as being convinced of the necessity of a Conservative 
Government. Such indeed is our opinion, founded upon the results of the gene- 
ral election ; but only in a particular sense of the word Conservative, and not ): 
that of the Tory journals. They cannot or will not see more than one sort o: 
Conservative Government, namely, a Government composed of Tories: whereas 
we have distinctly said, and now repeat—begging our Tory contemporaries no: 
to omit it when they quote us again—that the inevitable Conservative Govern- 
ment may be composed either of Tories, or of Whigs and Tories iu coalition, o: 
of Whigs only. The first case, being the only one that the Tories can contem- 
plate with entire satisfaction, is the least probable of the three, since it supposes 
that the Whigs will quit office rather than abandon any of those questions to 
which they are deeply pledged, and on which they might be outvoted in the Me! 
bourne Parliament; and the case of coalition is so difficult to manage, by reaso 
of rival wants and vanities, that the last case—that of a truly Conservative Gio- 
vernment carried on by the present Whig Ministry—seems the most likely : 
happen. We are not surprised that the Tories, hungering as they are after th: 
pay and patronage, should be blind, or pretend to be blind, to this, the most pro- 
bable consequence of their gain by the general election. Still, on public grounds 
what more can they desire? Will their organs of the press oblige us with a 
answer! Excepton account of the pay and patronage, what can be their objec- 
tion toa Government really directed by themselves as her Majesty's Opposition’ 
And even with a view to the pay and patronage, sooner or later it must happe: 
that all the Court favour in the world would be insufficient to sustain the Whigs 
utterly disgraced by becoming Conservative for the sake only of pay and patron- 
age ; and then the Tories, taking office to continue the Conservative system 0! 
the Whigs, would have nothing to fear from a Whig opposition. Really, she 
case which we suppose most likely to happen, may be viewed in a light by ro 
means unfavourable to Tory ends. Patience, good Tories, carry on the Gover- 
ment for a year or two through the Whigs, without pay or patronage, and thei: 
indeed you may come to the pay and patronage. But not yet—pray understan! 
and represent us aright—at present the only Conservative Government whichi :s 
inevitable, supposing you cannot agree with the Whigs about dividing the pay 
and patronage, is one composed of Whigs, and really directed by the Tories 1 
opposition. 

Some of the Whig journals have equally misapprehended us. The Minister- 
al Courter, for example, has devoted several of its columns this week to articles 
founded on the assumption that we had asserted the necessity of a Conservative 
Government of Tories. See how he has mistaken us. 

“Our contemporary has not been deterred by the uses to which the Tories, 4 
week ago, turned his declaration of the ‘ obvious necessity of a Conservative 
Government’ from reiterating his conviction that even at that last forlorn pros- 
pect we are actually arrived. He still assumes that ‘Reform is at an end for 
the present’—that is Whig-Radical Reform; and threatens to apply himse!! 
‘such measures of practical improvement as may be attainable under a Con- 
servative Government,’ whether composed of Tories, Whig-Tories, or pure 
Whigs. With such a conviction, this is tobe the Spectator’s line of conduct 
It is to take the goods the gods provide, and not ask the name of the immediste 
instrument It cannot get the organic changes which it has sought as a means 
of practical improvement, and it is now to content itself with such practical im- 
provement as may result from Ministerial changes To this point the declaration 0: 
the Spectator goes. It has said ‘it will be strange if a Government avowedly 
Conservative, and therefore destitute of pretences wherewith to gull the earnes! 


Reformers, should not bid for popularity by promoting administrative improve- | 


ments.’ 


Here then is an eye ‘open as day’ to the Peel Wellington entry into 
office. 


‘A conservative Government, however composed, will be found very 


much preferable to a Reform Government, merely so cal’ed, existing upon many 


pretences, and the one reality of its alliance with Mr. O'Connell. Any thing 's 
better than being cheated.’ Here, then, our old fellow- Reformer openly exclaims 
‘A Conservative Govern- 


I there- | ment will make no dupes, but will pass for what it really is, for a Tory 
I trust that our efforts will continue to | triumph in the Melbourne Parliament to match the Liberal triumph in the Pee 
be crowned with success until we obtain a Government to which all ranks will | 


Parliament !""* 
This mistake is the very same as that of the Times, the Standard, and the Pos 


| that there will be no occasion to keep our faculties continually on the stretch in | We have not “cried” for any sort of Government ; still less have we had “an 


eye to a Peel- Wellington entry into office.” We believe that the Whigs will no" 
sacrifice their places for the questions on which they are pledged, but that they 
will sacrifice those questions for their places. We believe, therefore, that the 


| tral glory, shall burst forth and shine with more splendour and beauty by contrast | Tories will not be able to turn out the Whigs, but that the Whigs will keep thei 

with the dark cloud from which it will have emerged, not like the meteor, flash- | places, carrying on a Conservative Government under the direction of a Tory 
ing upon the gloomy heavens but to reveal to us the darkness, and bewildering us | Opposition. 
with its erratic glare, but like the more glorious luminary, rising in the morning, | in the plainest terms. D 
tipping the mountain-heights with brilliancy and light, illuminating every hill and | setvative than the Peel Parliament, and always excepting the possible case of 4 


In saying this, we do but repeat what we had stated before 
Considering that the Melbourne Parliament is more Con- 


coalition, we fully expect that, for some time to come, the Government, thoug! 
composed of the very same men as now, will be essentially Conservative,—tha! 
is, really under the direction of the Tory Opposition. This is the sort of Con- 
servative Government which seems to us inevitable; does the Courier under- 
We mean a Wellington-Peel Government with the Whigs in 0 
fice ; is that plain enough! We meana Government composed of Whigs, bv’ 
so thoroughly opposed to all “* Reform "—so truly Conservative —that the Tories 
shall have to wait for office and govern in opposition until such a Whig policy ° 
mere pay and patronage shall come to its natural end; will this be mrsappre 
hended ? : 

The Ministerial Globe objects, indeed, to our view of this subject, but mere 
on the score of time. He says— . 

“It seems to be assumed, by those who entertain extreme opinions on do¥! 
sides, that the policy of Government must be necessarily Conservative during the 
next session. The Spectator declares its conviction that such must be the case 
and the Post appears to adopt this as a true representation. It may, however 
be doubted whether these anticipations are not somewhat premature. It is rathe 
early to decide what will be the nature of the modifications, if any, that Minis- 
ters will introduce in the policy that they have previously pursued.” 

Nothing here about a Government composed of Whigs, it is only ‘“‘ premature 
to anticipate ” and “early to decide.” Of course it is; but we spoke only of pro 
babilities ; and when a Treasury paper, like the Globe, thus admits the possibility 
of the Whig party becommg essentially Conservative, the probability of our bein 
governed by Peel and Wellington through the Whigs is very much strengthened 





Courier, Wednesday 2rd August. 
day. The Spectator paper in question was published on this day fortnight. \t 
found among the Topics of the day,under the title “ Tory Ascondancy,” 











Another article, in continuation, appeared on am ts 
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1837. 
‘¢ the Courier will not understand us, let him take our meaning from the Globe, 


ho is evidently quite prepared to support the approaching Government of her 
Maresty's Conservative Opposition. 


— 
CANADA. 
From the Montreal Courier. 

By the following extract from the Quebec Morning Herald, it will be seen that 
che agitative movements of the “jeunes gens” and others, the peace-loving and 
‘aw-protected promoters of political charivaris and plaisanteries,” are beginning 
.o produce their natural results in the sister city. What his Excellency may say 
‘ the application for the enrolment of a “ Volunteer Rifle Corps,” we cannot 
oretend to foretell ; bu* whatever may be his reply, one thing is very certain. 
Tne violence and outrages which have caused the present application to his Ex- 
celleney, can continue very little longer, without fairly forcing the Government, 
»y some means or other ordinary or extraordinary, to suppress them. Whether 
-he time is yet fully come for the adoption of the precise measure proposed in 
Quebec, may be a question with some. That the course of agitation now in pro- 
cress will soon bring us to the time when this and more too will be required, there 
-an be no doubt. The love of ‘ plaisanterie” is morally contagious. Two can 
slay outa game much more fairly than one. 

A very numerous meeting of persons favourable to the formation of a British 
Volunteer Rifle Corps in Quebec, took place last evening, at the Albion Hotel. 
The following petition was adopted, and a deputation appointed to wait on his Ex- 
cellency :— 

To nis ExcetLency THE Rigut Honovrasite Arcucrpatp, Ear or Gos- 

ForD, &c. Kc. 
The Petition of the undersigned loyal subjects of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
residing in the City and County of Quebec. 
HUMBLY SHEWETH : 

That in the present disturbed state of the Province, when revolutionary doc- 
snnes are openly disseminated, your petitioners are desirous of offering their 
-ervices to her Majesty’s Government, to be enrolled as a Volunteer Rifle Corps, 
» order that they may be prepared when called upon to act with efficiency in sup- 
vort of the laws, and to assist in maintaining inviolate the connection at present 
<ubsisting between the Parent State and her Colonies in British North America. 

That for the purposes aforesaid, your petitioners consider it would be desirable 
‘hat they should be provided with arms and accoutrements by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that officers should be appointed by your Excellency to command 
them 

Wherefore, your petitioners pray your Excellency will be pleased favorably to 

entertain their present petition: to sanction their formation as a Volunteer 
Rifle Corps—to authorise their being furnished with arms and accoutrements 
—and to their being placed under the command of such officers as your Ex- 
cellency may be pleased to appoint fruni among the signers to this petition. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


a 








CARADORI ALLAN. 


The disappointment inflicted by Mrs. Wood’s involuntary breach of engage- 
nent will be amply atoned. The management have obtained the services of a 
more distinguished artiste. The arrival of Carapor! was announced some time 
igo, and her appearance before un American audience is fixed for an early day. 
It seems strange that so little should be known here of a vocalist who performed 
n no unequal terms with Pasta and Malibran, and was rivalled by no others, 
But it is explained by the facts, that having carly acquired an ample inde- 
pendence, she has of late confined her public performances tu the concerts, and 
that her operatic reputation was almost more continentalthan English. She will 
soon become an object of very general interest, and as most readers will desire to 
possess some information concerning her, we have procured from a competent 
source, and subjoin a brief memoir, for the accuracy of which we canvouch. She 
isto give fifty performances in this country, and we anticipate for her unsurpassed 
popularity and success, 

Madame Caradori Allan possesses a soprano voice, extending to neaily three 
octaves, and combining the rare qualities of exquisite sweetness and great flexi- 
b lity with that of perfect intonation. She is an excellent pianist, and sings at 
sight the most elaborate compositions, with an accuracy and facility seldom wit- 
nessed in vocalists even of the highest rank. In addition to German, French 
and Italian, she possesses a perfect acquaintance with the English language, 
which she speaks and sings with a hardly perceptible tinge of foreign accent, 

The following is furnished us by an accomplised friend :— 

This accomplished vocalist, who has deservedly attained a very high reputa- 
ion in England, as well as in every part of the continent of Europe which she 
has visited, was born in the Casa Patalani, at Milan. 

At avery early age Madame Caradori, who had evinced a passionate fondness 
and remarkahle capacity for music, accompanied lier parents to Paris, where her 
musical education, which, underthe guidance of her mother, had been based upon 
the sterling principle of the German school, was farther formed upon the model 
of the best singers of Italy, who at that period were successively engaged at the 
Italian Opera of Paris. premature death suddenly deprived Madame Caradori 


| She Albion. 


‘ n of an ample independence thus honorourably acquired, bas 
pe y ae Madame aradori Allan since her continental tour to Tienit the sphere 
professional exertions to the Ancient and the Philharmonic concerts of 
oon “F Private concerts at the Palaces of Windsor and Brighton, and to 
Gem ca Fptergr And, though stiil at the zenith of her powers, it is proba- 
+ inal) pong not have again encountered the — and excitement of a 
Theatre sseserment, had not the liberal offers of the managers of the Park 
Pans re the assurance of a kind reception from the diserim nating intelli- 
pnb merican audiences, induced her at a very short notice to cross the 
ty te yay er, extract from the Musical Quarterly Review may appropriate- 
dori’s et is rief memoir, as it shows the estimation in which Madame Cara- 
pri pavein character is held in England. ‘She is indeed one of those bright 
: pero Who have of late arisen to dignify a profession stigmatized rather 
y deplorable exceptions to virtuous conduct, than by any thing necessarily ap- 
pertaining to its exercise. Such ornaments to society may have their reward in 
the pleasure that awaits them whenever they appear, and we may be allowe 
to add, in the estimation of their friends and in the flattering manner in whic) 
their society is courted by high and distinguished personages, and by all who 


are capable of appreciating and suably rewarding their many excellencies.”— 
N. ¥. Times. 


— 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
Sir—If the following lines are considered worth an insertion in the Albion, it 
will gratify—if not, it will not offend, Yours, very respectfully, 
A Subscriber. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE LITTLE DOG. 

Deem me not silly tho’ I heave a sigh, 

Or feel a moisture gathering in my eye. 

My Oscar lov’d me, pleas’d me with his play, 

Leap'd on my lap, and thus appear’d to say, 

‘* Dear Master let the world frown as it will, 

Thy little Oscar's love is constant still ; 

The hand to feed him you so freely lend, 

Secures an humble but a faithful friend ; 

A friend whose gratitude from instinct caught, 

May match its truth with that by Reason taught, 

And one whose rule of love is not confin'd 

To whether Fortune is, or is not kind.” — 

This tribute to thy mem’ry, Oscar take, 

*Twas death alone thy constancy could shake. 


Toronto, Sept. 1837. W. B. P. 


Pi enty-five cents will be giv en at this office for Nos. 27, and 36, of the present Vol. of the 
Albion. 








Died—At Wakenam, Demarara, James Sim, Esq., of Aberdeen, Scotland, aged 32 years. 











Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 15 a 154 per cent. prem. 
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We are without farther arrivals from England 

The most important political feature in the Albion to-day is the Speech of Mr. 
Pownall to the Mechanics Conservative Association of Liverpool. Speeches at 
Conservative meetings end eloquent ones too, are not novelties in England, but 
they are generally made at assemblages of the aristocracy and the more wealthy 
portions of the community. On the present occasion we have a speech address- 
ed to the mechanics, traders, and middle classes of a large commercial city, 
classes which it is generally believed are hostile to Conservative opinions. In 
this respect then we say that the loyal and constitutional address of Mr. Pownall 
before such a company is important, inasmuch as it shows that the tempest of ra- 
dicalism has abated, and that the floods of innovation are subsiding. The ark of 
Conservatism has carried England safe through the sea of her difficulties and is 
now beginning to rest on firm ground, from which the soil of Britain will be replen- 
ished with the principles of religion, loyalty, and good government. 

As an orational effort Mr. Pownall’s speech is a performance of the first order, 
and produced excellent effect. We are glad to see it has been extensively copied 
by the British press, 

Our readers will recollect that we have again and again predicted, that the Go- 
vernment of England must henceforward be conducted upon Conservative princi- 
ples This opinion we have arrived at from the tenor of various speeches, ad- 


of the protection of her father, the Baron de Munck, who, though descended from} dresses, &c. of the leading Whigs—the complexion of the new House of Com- 


an opulent and ancient family of Alsace, and holding the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
inthe service of France at the time of his demise, was nevertheless unable to make 
any suitable provision for the subsequent maintenance of his widow and 
daughter. 

he straitened circumstances in which these ladies found themselves suddenly 
placed by this event, rendered it necessary that Madame Caradori should thence- 
forth regard those talents, which had till then been cultivated for private amuse- 
ment, as destined to restore the impaired fortunes of her family. /ith this view 
her education was still continued under the indefatigable guidance of her mother, 
and England, the sure and liberal rewarder of genuine talent, was selected as the 
‘fittest stage for the commencement of her public career. 

On the 12th of January, 1822, whilst yet quite « girl, and one accustomed only 
to the retired habits of a domestic circle, she appeared as a candidate for vocal 
elebrity on the boards of the King’s Theatre, London, in the arduous character o 
Cherubino, in Mozart’s opera of Le Nozze di Figaro. The impression which 
she made upon her auditors may be gathered from the following description, ex- 
tracted from a periodical of the time :— 

‘The only novelty was Signora Caradori, inthe page. Her fair complexion 
ind light hair presented an unusual object on this stage of durker and more fiery 

eauties, and confirmed the report of her German origin. Her voice is very 
sweet ; it has all the delicacy of her frame and countenance, it steals gently over 
‘he ear, Winning its way tenderly and gradually, and secure in reaching the heart. 
Her native diffidence, increased by a first introduction, was not unsuited to the 
interval between boyishness and manhood, or the dawning development of new 
envtions which she was called upon to personate. Her smile is exquisite—not 
sirange to her features, not assumed for the moment, but innate, genuine, tranquil, 
ire, it makes y.u forget the actress, or perhaps wish she were not compelled to 


»” 
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From this period, Mdm. Caradori rose rapidly in public estimation, perform- 

:, in the course of seven consecutive seasons, as one of the prime donne of the 
King’s Theatre, in the most difficult and admired operas, among which we may 
ite [| Barone di Dolsheim, Elisa e Claudio, Matilde di Chabran, Ildon Giovanni, 
Ladonna del Lago, Medea in Corinto, laSchivva in Bagdad, la Clemenza di Tito, 
\! Barbiere di Seviglia, Il Crociato in Egitto, laCenerentola, Romeoe Giulietta, 
&c. &:. and sustaining an honorable distinction, undiminished by comparison 
with the first vocal talents of the age including a Catalani, a Malibran, a Velluti, 
& Sontag, and a Pasta, with all of whom she sung. 

Madame Caradori’s fame is not confined to the Italian opera, her successes as 


& concert singer, having extended to every part of the United Kingdoms, and | 


we | her atthe very summit of that branch of the profession, by her performances 
the Philharmonic and the Ancient Concerts of London, and in the Musical 


. 


bey & OC 


don. 
Madame Caradori, having entered into a matrimonial alliance with Mr. Allan, 
itthat time Secretary and subsequently Treasurer under the Court of Chancery, 
forthe opera affairs, proceeded in 1829, accompanied by her husband, to fulfil an 
engagement as prima donna at the Theatre of la Fenice at Venice, in which city 
Bellinicomposed for her and Giuletta Grisi, his famous opera of I’Capuletti e 
Montecchi. The triumphant result of this first display of Madame Caradori’s 
talents in her own country, induced the directors to secure her services for the fol- 
wing year. Inthe mean time she visited most of the Ltalian cities, was elected 
associate of the, Academie of Venice, and of Bologna, and performed during the 
‘rnival at the great theatre of Carlo Felice at Genoa, where the effect she pro- 
duced in I'Capuletti and in ’'Uitimo Giorno di Pompeii, is still remembered with 
enthusiastic admiration. hs 
Fir the purpose of avoiding the cholera with which England and France were 
veeted, and Italy, menaced, Madame Caradori Allan then proceeded to Russia, 
8 which country, notwithstanding the still vivid recollections of Banta, Catalani, 
and Sontag, who had preceded her, her talents and conduct again obtained for her 
pecuniary rewards and honors of the first magnitude. The Empress especially 
need the greatest interest in her successes, and extended to her such evidence s 
personal regard and consideration, as secured to her at once a distinguished 
spitable welcome trom all connected with the Court, and as a matier ol 
"se from Society at large. After giving thirteen public concerts at Pecersburgh 
1 Moscow, Madame Caradori Allan set out for England, her adopted home, 
' with the fruits of her labors and furnished with a letter of recommendatior 
m the hand of the Empress to her father, the King of Prussia. 
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Berlin, the birthplace of Sontag, new honors and advantages aw: ted met 

ting presented by the King to all his family, she received from his axe} sty 

resent of jewellery. Her pyblic performances were crow ce ree a 

¢ German critics seemed to emulate the enthusiastic praises \ nh the I . 

i lavished upon her powers Madame Caradori eventu ly roceee ad 
‘ther in E gland, 


stivalsof York, Birmingham, Norwich, Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, and | 


mons, and the general reaction in favour of Conservatism that is known to have 
taken place latterly in the public mind. The London Spectator, a Radical journal 
of great talent and much impartiality, has on various occasions assisted us in 
forming our opinions—opinions, indeed, that have seldom misled us or our read- 
ers. To that paper we are again indebted for an excellent article on the topic we 
have just adverted to; and a perusal of it will show almost to demonstration the 
truth of our position. 

A report has prevailed in the political circles that an attempt would be made to 
elect Sir Edward Sugden Speaker of the new House. We should doubt the 
truth of this report, because the present Speaker, Mr. Abercrombie, is not unpo- 
pular ; because Sir Edward is not the most agreeable man in the world, notwith- 
standing his great abilities—and because the Tories have not a positive majority, 
without which they could not displace the present incumbent. Mr. Abercrombie 
then will, in all probability, be the Speaker of the next Parliament. 





The paper on Animal Magnetism taken from Blackwood’s Magazine, and in- 
serted in another part of to-day’s Albion, will amuse our readers, and be, no doubt, 
very instructive to the votaries of that beautiful science. 





Tn our columns this day will be found some account of Madame Caradori Allan, 
one of the most finished and polished vocalists that the modern school of music 
can boast, and possessing one professional faculty in particular which is rarely to 
be found in art. 
she is able to throw every articulation of the most brilliant and chromatic pas- 
The 


musical talent and education of Madame Caradori is of the very highest order, 


It is this, that, without the aid of a powerful volume of tone 


sage, to the very remotest corner of the apartment in which she sings. 





and has been called into exercise chiefly in professional circles where the most 
rigid musical criticism was in operation. On all such occasions she has constant- 
ly been awarded the praise of consummate skill and taste, and we really see cause 
! to congratulate all lovers of the science, that we are about to be gratified with 
| her strains. 
The accurate knowledge of our vernacular, possessed by Mad. Caradori Allan, 
| and the fluency with which she speaks it—both, the result of severe study and 
strong determination—still further heigliten the gratification, of which her ap- 


| pearance at the Park will create the expectation. 





PARK THEATRE. 

Never did the Theatrical hemisphere around New York exhibit so bright a 
blaze as within the last few weeks. Constellations of stars in every direction, 
two of which were of the first magnitude, several others approaching thereto, and 
the heaven, so to speak, brilliant in an extraordinary degree. We are compelled 
by the limits of our space, to confine ourselves to the two whom we have distin- 
guished, at present, although many of the others justly demand and shall have 
honourable mention. But these two have come earliest to their culmination, 
after which, observation ceases for a while. 

Such has bees the force of Mr. Forrest’s attractions at this house that, con- 
trary to ordinary usage. as soon as he had finished his first engagement he com- 
menced a eecond, and he has been playing every night of the fortnight just ex- 


pired. During his first engegement he confined himself in a great manner to the 





Shakspeare plays, and evinced a most remarkable advance in refinement,in the re 
presentatien of those characters, over that which was perceived in him before his 


trip to Europe. Jt is not quite fair to call the vigorous acting of Mr. Forrest, 
| rant. It proceeds from the possession of a muscularframe, a powerful but pecu- 
| liar voice, ard vivid feelings. To these he gives full play, and what sits natural 
| and casy upon him would require immense exertion m others. 


Mr. Forrest commenced a second engagement on Monday weck, and has been 


| playing every evening since. This second series consists mainly of characters 
ja hich the physical force !s called into action quite as much as that of the 
] 4 } 3 ’ ‘ . - »er | 7 TT) f. 
His Bruéus (Howard Peine’s Brot was a inagnificent afair, The af 
| 
} 
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fected air of imbecility so magically thrown off when alone, and all the majesty 
and energy of Roman virtue d as he pondered over the miseries of his . 
country ;—the startling incident of his being struck by the insolent patrician 
when under his garb of idiocy ;—the tremendous burst of rage and indignation 
when he learns the perfidy and villany of Sextus are all beyond the reach of de- 
scription, they were sublime ;—but the great scene of all, the mighty workings 
of the father whilst contending with those of the magistrate in his bosom, and the 
hard-won victory of the latter were the very triumph of histrionic art. It was 
an intellectual treat of the highest possible relish to behold that acting; and the 
continued shouts of the audience gave ample evidence that he had pervaded the 
breast of every individual present. 

The house was unfortunately not so crowded as usual, we presume from the 
play not being sufficiently known, but on the following evening there was a litera] 
cram to witness his Metamora. On this it is unnecessary to enlarge, suffice it 
that be fully kept up to his former excellence in the part. He subsequently play- 
ed Spartacus, another character equally well adapted to his peculiar powers,— 
Lear, upon which we have made observations in a former article,—Metamora, 
character to which he owes perhaps the largest portion of his well-earned fame, 
—Virginius, Damon, and Othello, in all of which he offers a high dramatic treat, 
—and finally he concluded last night, being his benefit, in the character of 
Hamlet. 











NATIONAL THEATRE. 
The first engagement, and two additional nights, of that admirable tragedian,,. 
Mr. Vandenhoff, are concluded, and as public censors of the Drama, however 
self constituted, we are bound to give an unbiassed opinion of his merits. We 
almost fear to do this, for such is the captivation in which he has led our feelings. 
that our remarks will necessarily have more the character of eulogy than of cri- 
ticism. But, confident in our integrity we proceed. 
It may to many appear strange, but we know it to be true, that there are and 
have been actors, beyond the mediocrity of talent and fame, who have never read 
the whole of particular plays, in which themselves have ably supported promi- 
nent characters. This may be done, where the actor has established a name 
for some peculiarity of manner, tone, humour, or gesture, or where the cha- 
racter itself has mere individuality for its essential property; but when we 
come to the poet of nature, whose every creation will suit the class of indiviy 
duals to which it belongs, in all ages and under any circumstances, and more pat- 
ticularly when when we have to consider his most nuble conceptions, those upon 
which the point, the interest, the moral of the fable mainly depend, we cannot 
but be assured that the individual who sustains those characters must necessa- 
rily and deeply study both his own part and its general bearing. 
That Mr. Vandenhoff has faithfully and successfully done this, let the beauty 
of his acting, and the profusion of light, which his readings have thrown even 
upon our Shakspeare, bear witness. We have already alluded to his Macbeth as 
a most graceful and fine delineation of that mixed character, but the Hamlet of 
Monday evening for his benefit, certainly transcends not enly what we had pre- 
viously seen of him, but what we have ever seen or experienced before. It skills 
not to go into the various hypotheses concerning the spirit of the Hamlet, as con- 
ceived by Shakspeare, the differences of the critics are upon minor points, but 
all agree that he is to be represented as a man of not only polished exterior, and 
perfect in gentlomanly accomplishments, but also as a deep and subtle reasoner, 
apt to speculate in metaphysical drguments, pursuing an idea through all the 
ramifications of thought, and leaving his early impressions and determinations far 
behind until he should have traced to his satisfaction the propriety of their exist- 
ence in his mind at all. Hence although circumstances by which he is surrounded 
make a vivid impression upon him, they do not bring him to action, but to thought. 
His noble nature rejects with disgust the shameless conduct of his mother even 
before he is aware of the deeper guilt of the parties ;—but it only calls forth 
bitter and solitary animadversions. The appearance of the ghost he fears is a 
mental illusion and he resolves to try the truth by experiment. After the first 
scene with the players he has to reproach his own flagging resolutions, to cast 
blame on himself, for the want of fervour ;—in fact throughout, he is ever about 
to do, yet never till the last does, the deed of vengeance, and even then itis by 
accident. 

But the ¢eflections, the soliloquies, the scene of the play where he watches 
the effect upon the King, the treatment of the sycophants Rosincrantz and Guil- 
denstiern, the scene with his mother where he contrasts the two brothers, the 
pretended madness in the scene with Ophelia, the dialogue which he holds with 
Horatio and the grave-digger, and the phrenzy in the funeral scene, were such as 
no one who saw Mr. Vandenhoff that night can ever forget. We can but say 
they were perfect in their kind; we have not words to go beyond it. 

At the close of the evening's entertainments he was loudly called for, by an 
audience that literally crammed the house. The cheers upon his appearance 
were long and loud, preventing him for some time from addressing his auditors, 
which at length he was able to do ina neat speech of thanks. This was to have 
been his last appearance but he was induced to remain tu perform Lear, and ap- 
pear once more in Hamlet. 

Of the Lear we would say that as Mr. Forrest's personation exhibited too 
much of decrepitude, so Mr. Vandenhoff's shewed too much vigour; “truth 
might be between ;” it was nevertheless a masterly piece of acting, and had all 
the marks of originality which are peculiar to him. But we will not disguise 
our indignation, that here, as at the other house, the paltry text of Tate was 
again foisted on the public. How is it possible that an intelligent public can 
patiently sit and hear the mawikish nonsense with which the dialogue of the 
Bard is interpolated, and can permit the meagre inanity of the “ virgin heart’ 

and the ‘“ heavenly maid.’’ It is disgraceful to the spirit of the age, and has no 

the poor excuse of improvement either in plot, dialogue, or catastrophe. 





*,* Persons subscribing for one yearto this paper, will be supplied with the 
plate of Ellen Tree, in the character of Jon. Proof impressions of the same 
engraving on India paper, may be obtained at this office, at one dollar each. The 
likeness is generally admitted to be excellent. 





The American pocket Almanack, for 1838 —This is a.remarkably elegant and 
commodious assistant, which may be carried in a wallet, a pocket book, or any 
convenient place about the person. Besides the more legitimate objects of an 
Almanack, it contains a chronological account of remarkable events that have 
taken place in each day of the year, tables of officers of each department of the 
Government, lists of members of Congress, the Judiciary, the Mint, Governors 
of the several states, the census of 1830, the Sovereigns of Europe, and much 
other useful matter. It is really a handsome little fasciculus, and is published by 
Disturnell and by the Carviils of this city. 
Literary Souvenir, for 1838. Edited by Wm. E. Burton. Philadelphia, 
Carey, & Hart.—This Amerlcan Annual has come to hand at so late an hour 
that we have not had time to look into its merits. Upon glancing over the index 
we find that the personal literary labours of the Editor, have been very consider- 
able, and we perceive also that the work is got up in very handsome style, with 
numerous engravings, good paper, wide margins, and clear type. It is an octavo 
volume also, very neatly bound, andaltogether fitted to be an elegant present. 
Stories from Real Life. New York, 8. Colman, 1837. This little work is 
in continuation of those amusing and useful publications for the young called 
“Three Experiments of Living.’ The series is assuming the form of a periodi- 
cal, but is to be completed in five volumes or parts. We carnestly commend 
them to families, as well calculated to teach a becoming regard to economy with- 
out meanness. 
Cosmopolite Night-Studies. By H. Furcy de Bremoy. Published in Phila- 
delphia, Paris, and Rio de Janeiro. We may best describe this publication, of 
which we have just seen some of the early sheets, by giving the entire title of 
of the work. Itis as follows: ‘‘ Cosmopolite Night-Studies, or Miscellanies of 
Poems, Novels, Dramas, and Travels, compoged or translated into the principal 
languages of both hemispheres; with the text and corresponding translation.” 
i€ 





part before us exhibits a work in our own language, with the translation into 
neh in corresponding pages, and a similiar interlinear translation on the Eng- 
lish side, the difference between the two French versions being that the inter- 
linear has the corresponding words in the two languages placed one under the 
j other, and the other being according to the i construction of the Frenc! 
i 
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anguage. It is therefore a great help in the study of that language. 
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| these gleams of light, for there is something woeful in them, as if they fell on a 
| lost and struggling world. 
| our shipwreck, so ghastly white were the waves over the dying, and over the 
| mangled body of my dear companion. ; 

| «| had written thus far when I could no longer bear the sounds of the storm, and 
| 


LUNACY IN FRANCE—NO. IV. 


ft was fortunate for Irenée that his permanent retreat was the monastery of the 
« (amalduli de la Corona : he will never leave it for another: for its solemn beauty 
grew enhis fancy, and on his heart ; and made the one more brilliant, and the 
e@tber more serene : *“* on a height amid ancient forests, its loneliness does not 
weary; it has the freshness of immortality, The airis very pure.”’ The recluse 
svhe, like thisman, is of a fine and gentle nature, Is scarcely conscious of the 
Little, ceaseless, ineffable influences of the scenes where his Passionless life iS | high festival. Several of our paintings are of great beauty. I looked earnestly 
gliding away. The Aliené, in the asylum of Ivery, with his piano, his sports, his | on them; for there fell a freshness and glory on the beatified and holy men, who 
Sovely walks, has more hourly mercies and voices on his spirit than many 4 | sought here, like myself, a refuge from the world; and [ thought that hereafter I 
solitary in the wilderness. ‘I am planting flowers on my children’s grave,” | should perhaps be placed beside them, perhaps fora like, though far inferior, unc- 
said a lady, as she stooped over a little lonely bed in the garden, that was touched | ¢'on of piety, and with alike heavenly expression of features. I fell on my knees 
tay no hand save her own ; *‘ there are none so beautiful .” here she came almost | before my guardian saint: gleams of joy darted 10 my spirit, and the smile on his 
every evening to mourn and talk as if to her lost ones. Was not her spitit, | jips seemed to say ‘as Iam, so shalt thou be’ J returne 1to my cell; and now I 
wrapped as it was, happicr than that of a solitary monk whom we visited ! around | wiJ] tell you the event of this morning which so distressed me. I _was sent to 
his desert walls, no tree or herb grew : but its flat roof wasa garden of flowers ; | give extreme unction to one of the novices in the hermitage of St. Remualdo, 
te watered them at sunrise and set, and in the summer at noon also: “this IS | who requested it at my hands. It is some miles up the mountain, Ina frightful 
cay little world of beauty and comiort,” he said ; “but for my garden I should | gojitude, covered by mists during great part of the winter; the cells and chapel 
Se miserable.”’ It was all the fruit of his own tasteandlabour. ‘Ihe garden of 
the Camalduli was poor in comparison to that of Monte Giove, the first 1ctreat 
of Trenée, on whose hyacinths, tulips, ranunculus &c., he dwells in his letters; | Jaid on a miserable bed on the floor; a fire of charcoal, for the ce ll was very 
%ut the Florentine solitude had other features, better suited to his rich imazina-| eold, was placed near the bed, an indulgence only allowed in extremity. I had 
tion; alike free from the fogs of Ancona, and the extreme heats of the Canonica | been here twice before; but it was inthe summer. The dying man was very 
‘de Lodi; in its noble forests there was acompanionship, and in their often savage | young, about my age when I fled from home; he had also forsaken his home and 
zecesses a wildness and sublimity that was dear to the contemplative mind. A | parents to devote himself to God. I cannot tell you what a sympathy 1 instantly 
few miles distant was a retreat of hermits, followers of St. Remualdo, whose | felt fur him; he was dying, friendless, and in misery as to outward comforts— 
hariships were so greatas to cause them often to die piecemeal ; the novices | and he was the only son of his mother. He conjured me, in confession, io ac- 
xarely survived many winters. He was nota slave to the superstition of his | quaint her with his death. His body was emaciated to such a degree that it 
! 


I went into the chureh to calm my feelings, on which the visit of this morning 
had left a deep sadness. ‘Phe four chapels within the church—its whole body— 
and each of the altars—were illumined by a great number of tapers, for it was a 


) > 
are very ancient, hewn out of the rock, there are no trees to shelter them from 
the inclement winds. A hermit conducted me to the cell of the novice, who was 


church ; stillless so to its fiercer austerities : he had warred early with real | seemed to be little more than skin and bone ; his hands were like those ot the 
sufferings and despair, and could not now be a sclf-tormentor; he bad read} newly dead, as thin and as strangely white; his eyes had the wild and beautiful 
‘wankind well, yet indulgently, in camps, and in the more subtle conflict Of | jystre which is so remarkable in those who die young, from extreme penance and 
Luxurious and refined society ; monasticism could not make him intolerant, sellish | wasting emotion. I have seen it in more than one religious. 
ar stern. Yet his spirit gradually obtained a quict ascendancy over that of Dis 
Srethren : they were proud of his genius and his eloquence ; he made less 
wetensions to exalted piety than many among them, whose forte it was ; they 
telt also the influence of that simplicity of soul that interests al:ke in the monas- 
zary and the salon, which makes words, thoughts, and looks all flow, or seein to 
Sew, feelingly and naturally ; this had been his characteristic through lite. And 
when this simplicity and candour are united to an enthusiasm of temper, are 
“hey not irresistible! He had ever found them so in the world, and now, in the 
€amelduli, it was beautiful to see how they 





by austerities, far severer than I have ever practised. ‘The second yearot his 
noviciate was not yet ended when he sank beneath exquisite hardships and studies. 
‘The latter,’ he said, ‘he had loved too much,’ as he saw-my eye wander to the 
many volumes on the walls of the cell. 
had no cause for gloom. : 

‘© © Sadness is not sorrow, St. Ireneo,’ he said ; ‘when we know the future 
will soon be bright, we can afford to be sad fora shorttime. I was naturally 


gealousy of sone, calmed the rivalry of others, and made “the rough places 
wan.” (and if I sinned, St. Ireneo, it is here—O tell me) my intellect has been my glory 

His next letter is in the following year, for he was permitted by his Superior to | | cared not for the body : I spent the day and night, between the offices, with 
write but rarely, a privation he seems to feel, but does not complain of it :—‘* My | these volumes, and the thoughts—the high, the vast thoughts—they inspired. 
mother, I have read in the life of St. Remualdo, his great solicitude for his parent's | | could not answer. After a pause, inwhich he seemed to be holding communion 
conversion. I admire him for this, though not for some other things: the rules} with himself, he spoke again ; his fine and lustrous eyes were fixed on me. ‘It 
ie instituted, and which he obeyed, were too severe. There are among OUF | is better to depart with the mind undecayed and majestic ; itis better to render 
teligious a few who seek to die to the affections of our nature, and talk of their | jt upto God vigorous and beautiful, for it is his blessed gift ; dearly I have loved 


femilies, whom they have left for ever, without being moved, as if the remem- | him for it. St. Ireneo, the Parable of the Talents is for the intellect as well 
God has not made me thus, and be | as the heart; and now its account will be required of me.’ He never spoke 

| 

| 


not want joy : mine has been a swift, a sublime passage. 





‘sTence was injurivus to their spirituality. 
sssured I will never try to make myself thus. Ifa portion, and I do not doubt It, | ayain. I saw death come gently over his poor frame, and I wept bitterly beside 
him. Had I known earlier of such a spirit, to have held communion with it! 


«ai our happiness in heaven is to meet those we love there, is the Camalduli a more 
toly or spirtival place than paradise,that these thoughts and memories must not be | Where, in the Camalduli, shall I find one like it? Believe me, my dear mother 


andulged init! | the solitude of the mind is hard to bear. Shall he not be forgiven if its thoughts 
“Jsuppese you still have the same parties in which I used to find so much | were at last too lofty in their flight ! Several of the hermits, when they heard of 
pleasure, and sought to amuse you by my repartees. I must confess I never knew | his death, came tosee him : they were elderly men, of calm and coarse features ; 
twhat ennui was in them and in your society. Five times a-year our rules permit | they all spoke highly of him. Do not let this letter make you sad; my life is 
~as te bavea little féte : this day we go forth from our hermitage into the country | spared, that might have been taken like his, and then another would have written 
* Fisit some religious and return in the evening. Our Superior intends, by these | yoy of my death, as I have promised to write his parent of that of her son. 
‘recreations, to recompense us for the austerities of the rest of the year. And thou | © « Ag J] returned to the convent the wind blew in cold and wild gusts, for the 
my mother, hast always the society of my fatherand brother. I dwell upon all) storm was rising. I looked back on the dreary rock, now covered with clouds ; 
year affection, and the little efforts often successfully made to amuse you. | the hermitage was no longer visible ; it will be indelible tome. What a history, 
()ften in my cell [ think I should love to amuse you now: [ have tearned much | what an ever-changing and exciting history is that of a powerful mind to itself! 
in the years we have been separated ; and I know that you would listen to me as | Before I left the side of the novice’s bed an aged hermit put aside his woollen 
vou used todo. I have been listened to by men who were the wits of the age | shirt to feel his heart, for he scarcely seemed to be dead ; and the cilice of horse- 
aud by women of beauty and genius, and since by saints and fathers, the | hair he wore round his body was exposed It was scarcely a body, but a skeleton 
aur church : but never did this give me the pleasure as when you heard me. My} covered with a skin, whose extreme whiteness his frightful austerities had not 
weice is not changed : you used to say it was sweet ; its tones are still the same, | gjmmed.__J felt a reverence creeping over me while I gazed on it. Beautiful 
at least sothey appear tome. At this season the nights are so beautiful and cool | and majestic (they were his own words) was that mind! it sought not to be known 
after a sultry day, that I often sit up till mating and then you fill my thoughts ; beyond this dismal cell ; it looked for no recompense save in eternity. O, my 
aud sometimes, as if you heard me, I talk aloud about things which I ought not) mother. his spirit was purer and nobler than mine : 
mow to talk of. And then I have a half-hour of mental prayer, to compose my 
“heughts, before 1 can sing matins. I am not permitted to write to you but 
fwiece a-year. “St. Irenee.” | 





obscure and undistinguished man, I should have been unhappy. Even now, were 

Perhaps the Superior perceived that the frequen indulgence of this correspon- | added, it would disturb me. This thought distresses me ; it must humble me 
fence was not good for a hermit of the Camalduli ; that in these ihoughts and | also, it will do so, I know that it will. * * * I can write no more. 
cemmembrances there was much of the world’s softness. In confession the latter | Adieu!” 
was too candid to conceal them from his spiritual chief. He scarcely found a It is evident in his letters, that as years increase, though now only in the prime 
& mdred spirit within the walls : in his letters he never mentions a single recluse with | of life, and of an elastic temper, the keen relish for the little innocent pleasures of 
ottachment: they did not understand his spirit—inits elevation and aspirings they | conventual life, gives place by degrees to a greater seriousness, as wellas depth 
<evld notsympathise. They were mostly an easy, cheerful set of men, enjoying | of thought. The spirit, at this golden mean of its attainments, seems fora while 
whew little fétes and privileges, and kind to the guests who visited their impressive | to lose sight of its onward career, its haughty and hitherto successful claims. 
nemre. It was not for such a state that Irenée sought the Camalduli. 
nd engrossing enthusiasm, his wild imaginings, his love of literature, he stood 
@lone; there could be little communion of intellect with the other hermits : and 
“his was at times a heavier solitude to bear thanthat of the walls that inclosed | features, still full of sensibility and imagination, but marked with lines of suffer- 
tuum. There were in the convent-life many lonely hours, many feeble and many | ing, loneliness, and much thought; the eye brilliant and restless, asin former 
testiess ones, when the face of a man after one’s own heart, with whom to | times 
measure thought with thought, and sorrow with sorrow, would be as that of an 
aagel. Even in the world we cannot do without this companionship ; and in the | bruised reed ; yet I know that I shall overcome at the last.” His parent received 
monastery, where we are to dwell always, till we rest in the little cemetery in the ! about this time a letter from the Superior of the Camaldvli, to whom she had 
garden or the wild—If God vouchsafe us not a friend, we are desolate indecd. In 
mo partof Bunyan’s allegory is hisknowledge of the heart more exquisite than | 
when Christian, in the ** dark valley of the shaddow of death” suddenly hears, 
wwidst his conflicts and terrors the voice of one behind him, a chosen spirit, who 
swas to be his companion till death. 

There were seasons when the Camalduli was a place of shadows: when fear- 
fal musings troubled Irenée ; more particularly during the fasts in the winter 
is besetting sins were not those of the passions but of the mind—as fastidious- 
oes, vanity, a thirst of the applause of men; austerities were uo cure for such 

eiirmities. But even in the dead of winter, ‘the bread and water eaten on the 

ground, the naked feet, the severe vigils,” every Friday, could scarcely be formi- 
ishie to a soldier of Napoleon, who had passed two years in a Russian prison 
The fastings which were sorest were not those of the frame, but of the spirit, 
which then strove to bind itself as with feiters of iron; but it refused to be 
3 und. 

How hard itis to imprison a luxuriant fancy a lively intellect, whose issues, | 
eBingiing with holier things, seein to the delicate conscience to render them of the 
fe colour of blood! and self-accusings rise, till the heart faints beneath its own 
Setlerness. He had a friend, some years previous, who was resslved to share his 
tevrement wherever he went: this was the ecclesiastic who went with him from | 
Avignon to Marseilles, to embark for Italy. in the voyage to Leghorn they suifer- 
ed shipwreck on the coast, which he describes in his first letter to his mother, but 
“ae details were too long for insertion. Several of the passenzers and crew were 
Srewned; he and his companion struggled to the land on a piece of the wreck, 
emit the loss of all their clothes, money, &c. The ecclesiastic was cruelly 
‘sounded and bruised against the beach: near the place where they were cast | 
ashore was a wretched hamlet of fishermen’s huts: in one of these the wounded 
sz2n lingered several days, destitute of medical aid, and of every comfort. Irenée 

waicked the ebbings of his life, for he was greatly loved by this man, who had | 
seunselled him to go into Italy, and whose temper and character resembled his 
vown. The survivor felt the loss bitterly ; he saw him die, in great anguish, on a 
swat leid on the squalid floor; and helped to bear him to his grave, that was dug in 
# retired spot near the hamlet: there was no chapel or cemetery within a day's 


| monasticSreading. Poor Ireneo ! 


with many praises, which calmed the mother’s anxiety, for she fancied he conceal- 
ed much of the truth about his health and condition from her. 
Although he shrank from the flattering offer of a Cure, the occasions of his 
| preaching abroad were ever welcome. This employment had the strongest hold 
on his fancy and his heart : it led him into various parts of the country, both near 
and distant, through the rich fields and vales, by the flocks on the hill-side, by 
the hamlet beside the stream. On the sabbath morning, when Nature seems to 
put on her solemn and loveliest vestments ; and every sound, whether of bell, or 
his priestly visits previous to the service, to visit the home of the happy and the 
troubled, to share in many a kind sympathy, to hear the blessed voice of the mother 
and the child. The fame of his public addresses was justly earned ; he had a 
sweet and earnest voice ; his words were full of feeling, and characterised at 
times by a dreamy eloquence, that seemed to bear his thoughts away as on wings ; 





realities. How manya preacher loves thus to pourtray his own soul and life, till 

pe 
lived again before the hearer’s eyes, as a dream in which the events of years are 
distinctly gathered ’ 
the everlasting, his imagination came like an angel, and threw a flood of glory 
over them. His brother said that he had heard from the vicinity that the popula- 
rity of his preaching was very great : if so, his decided refusal of a charge 
became every year a sterner denial. Among his congregation were often the 
rich, the intelligent of both sexes ; and when his discourses were finished, an 
he saw the tears, and Leard the prayers of the people, and returned to his convent 
it was perhaps his happiest moment 


The ensuing season had fewer happy moments : his health failed, and he could 
seldom quit the monastery. His father had been some time dead ; and his family 
suffered a reverse of circumstances, through the imprudence of the widow, a wo- 
man of great sense and knowledge of the world, but betrayed by one passion, 
against which she struggles with the only affection life now contained, at a time 


- when it would have been ineffably welcome 

7 % | “ . 7 ] 7 

2 e, Co =, ow , You say, my mother, that you have made the tour of Italy, and that vou are 
s nonasteries faster than in the homes of love and pride: there is | ableto make itagain. Do not think of it ; let us think of the 


time when we 
in} shall be reunited together with my father and brother; but if you come into this 
the winter had set in | country, you will hinder our eternal union. 


“s@ little to mark its passage, or bid it linger on the memory: the 
wes Bed from the woods and heights of the Camaldeli 
severely. 

«* December.—The time is come when I am permitted to write again: it is my | 
eauly leer. I have never written to my uncle the Marshal. nor iny father or bro- 
chet, or any of my old friends. My Superior does not sufficiently consider this 
When I cannot write you, during so many months, there is no one to whom I can | 
peer ferth the multitude of my thoughts and fe elings. In your last letter you ask | 
cae if Lam still happy: be assured that I am so though the gaiety and great 
peece of my first years here are not constantly with me now; they are much 
treeken. : 

“This is a fearful night. I have sat some time at the window of my cell 
watching it, and listening to the moan of the tempest and the torrent in the glen 
Fzemeath : the blasts sweep from the mountains. and through the forests of ancient 
games, which send forth awful sounds. You have travelled in Ttaiy in your youth 
and you willimagine that these solemn woods, and cliffs, and black “ abysses of 

Within our 


te Apennine, are terrific on such a night as this. 
I am too excited to seek repose, like the 


glory of autumn | 


Could I see your faceagain' Your 
but I entreat you not to take this journey 


| love in infancy to me was very great ; 
It is true that I am very ill: life is very 


dear to me 
imagination, that was ever more powerful than my judgment, is now the master 
of my failing life; like the sun, its last hues are its most fearful and beautiful 
It calls up things long past from the grave, and makes them testify against me 
Your form seems to stand near my bed continually 
turned upon me; it ' 





, and the pleading look you often 
was the last you gave me, when you said, ‘ 
you not try, for my sake, to love the Countess?’ ted 
the ball-room. Farewell, my mother; think of me should I de part, your once 
little Eustache ; your love to me is at the ending great as at the beginning 
been greatly tried.” 


Fustache » Will 
A few moments after] quitt 


? ; ithas 


This illness was not fatal. After a severe struggle, he recovered, and is again 
able to resume his studies and his monastic duties, and to go forth, bit more rare- 
ly, in his pastoral vocation; his restless spirit, bowed to the routine of t 
still thirsts for excitement, and even in the Camalduli often richly 
food it feeds on 
leceived himself 


+ a conven 
walls there is a 


te . : 
«leath-like calm. other hermits, and 


wil epend the time till matins in writing to you 

s The night is so dark that nothing can be discerned, except for 
o#'aen the clouds are broken by the wind, and a deadly gleam falls on the heights 
zazed forests, and the walls of the Camalduli , from 


‘makes the 


He has spoken in his letters of his great peace. In this he 
he mistook another sentiment or sensation for it. He might 
use the words of an eminent recluse to a hermit, who at the door of his cell. 
exhorted hin to be still and unmoved: “ My peace is energy 
from | career of Jrenée will pause, it is difficult to say ; 


afew moments | 


1 
Where the 


if ble > ‘ 
he will probably rise to be the 


I cannot withdraw my eyes 


I remember that so looked the waters on the night of 


He had possessed 
like myself, a great share of natura! vivacity ; but this spirit was almost subdued | 


He seemed to speak sadly, and I said he | 


y bore him above the malignity and} joyous and gay ; but since I have been here I have loved sadness better. I did | 
no Nextto my salva‘ion 


' 
Tcould not have lived, as he | 
| did, in the hermitage of St. Remueldo ; even in the Camalduli, if I had been an 
> , 


| they to call me only simple Ireneo, and no longer Saint, which their kindness has | 


In his fine | The scene above related struck deeper at the conscience than all the volumes of | 
had one of his former associates come to the | 
convent to visit him, might he not have been struck with the change? The | 


but there was a nobleness of expression in the face, and at times a plead- | 
; ing look, which it never had in early youth ; it seemed to say, “ break not a} 


written entreatingly, wherein he gave a particular account of her son, mingled | 


streain, or breeze, seems like a voice froin afar, he sometimes went forth to pay | 


for then he painted his own aspirings, bitterness of heart, wild hopes, and dear | 
he is scarcely conscious of it! and in Iresée’s vivid and faithful pictures the past | 


But when he spoke of the future, of old age, of the tomb, of | 


it cannot be so long My } 


| Superior of the Camalduli, in which he is at present the most distinguished and 
remarkable man. But, when his hair is white, and the last love of his heart is 
gone down into the grave, will that heart beat cheerfully, happily, within a mon- 
astery ! no more letters , and that is an awful life, that knows no letter to the 


world that is left; no tidings, no sorrows, no farewell even to tell, and none to 
hear ! 











“| RTIFICIAL EYES ‘serted by Dr. J. Francis, Dentist, 138 Chamber street, Opposite 
Hiudson-st., which cannot be distinguished from tke natural, and will perform every 
tion of that organ without giving the slightest pain. For an improvement in this art 
- igh epain -eived a diploma from the American Institute. 
he ag ee yectfully solicits the attention of the public to his most extraordinary and effi- 
- : it ‘eye water. It has proved itself a most valuable application in inflammation ang 
sap ihe e sof the eyes. A gentleman in this city having lost the sight of one eye for a 
oe aay a time, and despairing of ever recovering the use of it, was recommended to t 
ae oe pabeagee ater. and having used but one bottle, the sight was so far restored in ten 
a ace that he covld distingui sh objects ata considerable distance, and itis now com 
red. References can be given to some of the most respectable persons in th 

It chee bee srepared or sold by any person in America but by Dr. F. 138 Chamber-st. 
Fa business having much mereased, Dr. Glenny, a member of the Royal College of 
Sur reons, London, and ot the New York Medical Society, has joined him, in whose de ntal 
attainments every reliance can be placed, and whose preimium incorruptible teeth are of 
the best quality. “Full setts are w arranted to remain permanent to the gums, Ww ithout the 
use of springs or ligatures. A lotion engaged to cure disease of the gums, and fasten loose 
teeth. Also, toothache drops, that will cure the most violent toothache ina few moments, 
and at the same time preserve the teeth. 138 Chamber, opposite Hudson-st. [Sept 9-3m’ 


pletely 
is city, 








weg o ee _) 
OR SALE, by A. Caselli, 54 Exchange-place—the splendid works of Paolo Mascagni 
F on anatomy, including the text, edited by professors 1. Barzellotti and 1. Rosini, with 
coloured plates and definitions. Also, a set of Lithographic plates, from the gallery of 
Florence. Pes oo (Sept.30-61) 
ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. “From 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extens:ve and successful practice in the Union, Dr, 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with. 
out an operation, except CATERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent be wutiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
| manent ease. and at the same tline suit every age without the nec essity of change. 
| N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Owice hours from li todo’clock. Rare | alee (Jan.14.-tf.} 
TNIVERSITY OF Tile STATE OF NEW YORK. College of Physicians and Sur- 
~ geons.—The Trustees have the satisfaction to announce that the new, large and 
commodious College Edifice erecting in Crosby street, will be completed in season for the 
ensuing course of Lectures, which will commence on the first Monday in November next, 
| and continue for four months. 
| i! Augustine Smith, M.D., Professor of Physiology. 

Alexander H. Stevens, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery. (To lecture at the New 
by nay Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Clini. 
cal Medicine. : 

Edward Delafield, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the diseases of women and 
we Beck, M.D., Professor of materia medica and medical jurisprudence. 

John Torrey, M.D., Professor of chemistry and botany. 

john R. Rhinelander, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. (Lectures on general, surgical and 
pathological anatomy.) Bri aa 

Alban G. Smith, M.D., Professor of the prin¢ halos ane practice of surgery. 

ariah Brigham, M.D., Lecturer on Special Anatomy. ; 
pened = a attending a complete course of Lectures by all the Professors is $108 
By order. J. AUGUS TINE SMIT i, M.D., Pres’t. 
(Sept.23—4t.] N. H. DERING, M.D., Registrar. 


T DUCATION.— An English Lady, possessing a very liberal Education, and accustomed 
to Tuition, is desirous of engaging herself in a family of respectability, either in the 
Southern States, or at one of the West India Islands, where the location is healthy. As 
she is acquainted with all the general branches of Education, with the usual accomplish- 
ments acquired by young ladies in the higher walk of life, the te rms must be liberal. Re- 
ferences given and required. Acdress, if by letter post-paid, to P.P. P., 36-38 Cedar- 
street, New-York. hee, Bal 
HEAP!) CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick hand«erchiefs, the newest 
and most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The atx ve-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate In business. Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 

July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery. 

FIHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the ‘best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
| DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
| Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
} No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) S 
| NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship Sheridan—I]st October, Ship Sheridan—l6th November. 

Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—16th De cem ber. 
| Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 

New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. . 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
| York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodatic ns. The 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

FE. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the &th, Ith, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, §th, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri,bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 

Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
































{Sept. 17—ly.] 








York. | 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, © W. Skiddy, | “ 16, “ 24,June 8/|March1, “ 16, “ §&8, 
| Charlemagne, Richardson, | ‘“ 24, Oct. 8, “ J6) “ Aw. 1, .* & 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, |W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SJApril 1, “ 16, “ & 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, ‘“ 94, Nov. 8 * 16, s“ , Sept. 1 * 16, 
| Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March &, “ey * “sh © &, Jan. 1, 
| Poland, Anthony, April 16, “« 96,Aug. 6ijJune 1, “* HW, “* 5, 
} Albany, J. Johnston,' “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16] “ &, Oct. 1, “% 16 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 8 ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, ‘ &8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, (D. Lines, i= we “ 624, May 16.)July 1, ey -- 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommods- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 
tually incurred. c. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
| JOHN 1. BOYD Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings. 
z wlan” te 


| NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

| This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 












and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 

every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

\ York. | London. ‘ 

| St. James, W_H.Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1%, 

| Montreal, 8. B. Grifling, “10, “te, * 0) “ 9, * 3 “* @, 

Gladiator, T. Britton, i * 90, * 26, * 20,.March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 

} Mediator, H.L.Champlin,,Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1); “ 17, “ WW, “ WM, 

Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “10, “ 10, “ 10, * 97, * 7, * i, 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 

! Philade Iphia, | E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1, “rw ** & * 17, 

Samson, | R. Sturges, (*“% * & “ 10; “ 27, “* 9% * i, 

| President, J.M.Chadwick,! “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jar i 

| Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,, “ 17, “ 1%, 17, 

Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, © 10, © 10) “ 97, & 97, “ 9%, 

Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, * 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7; 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
| Which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil 

be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 79 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIRSON, Portsmouth. 











Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| Pork. Liverpoel. 
| North America, | C. Dixey. Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. If, 
| Roscoe, J.C. Delano, eo¢@ = @& ©¢ €) © @ Soa .” ms 
| Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
| Sheffield, F. P. Allen, - =. “ 94, “ 94, “ ®, “ a =  @& 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | If. Holdrege, oe * @ «& g' «a4 «© 4 *§ &, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 46,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. J, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege, ‘“ 24, “ 94, “« gg « go 4 6, * 8&8, 
| South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1. “ 16, “ 16, “ MB, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, «RL HR 8: “« 4 « 4 © %, 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 46, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
| St. Andrew, Thompson, , s 4. “ 94, “ 94. “ 8, “ aS * & 
| Orpheus, |. Bursley, pril], Ang. 1, Dec. 1,! “ 16, “ 16, “% 16, 
Independence, E.N Aa“ @& «© @© * £124 @ a Oe 
| Oxford, J. Rat 16, “ 16, 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. b 
Virginian, 1. Har “O4, “ Off & O44 4 tee a « G, 








These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and s*ores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 

| Wines, at $140, including wines and stores 
Neither the captains nor owners of ¢} 








ships will be responsible for any letter*, p%t- 











els, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, tngland, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, _. 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y- 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, , 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Gco. Washington, and Inde pendence, _ 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.¥- 


CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 








